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THE RELIGION OF JOHN BURROUGHS 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


“The day inevitably comes to every writer when he must 
take his place among the silent throngs of the past, when no 
new work from his pen can call attention to him afresh, when 
the partiality of his friends no longer counts, when his friends 
and admirers are themselves gathered to the same silent throng, 
and the spirit of the day in which he wrote has given place to the 
spirit of another and a different day. How, oh, how will it fare 
with him then?” 

Burroughs: “Literary Values’. 


It used to be held that a gentleman’s religion was one of the 
things he did not talk about. Like most general tenets, this 
was subject to limitations imposed by both common practice 
and ethical duty; but true it is at all events that a famous 
man’s religion is one of the things concerning which the public 
is ever ready to talk and generally to talk mistakenly, nor 
has the public been of late so garrulously wrong upon any 
such topic as upon the faith of John Burroughs. In three- 
fourths of the biographical sketches of him published at the 
time of his death, he was described as an atheist. Because 
of a curious contradiction involved in his attitude toward 
religion—especially curious in a scientific mind—that attitude 
possesses psychological interest. Moreover, Burroughs leaves 
behind him a cult of young people, followers of his excellent 
nature-studies: if these catechumens pursue their indagation, 
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they may extend it to his theological beliefs and disbeliefs: 
those become, therefore, a matter of some immediate moment. 
What were they, and how are they defended? 

Faith is rarely static. As the physical individual is said 
to simulate the physical evolution of the race, so do the mental 
individual’s religious ideals move, often, through growth to 
decay. Just judgment must concern itself with the hour of 
highest development, with the period when the sane mind is 
at its best in the sound body at its strongest calm. It was the 
realization of this which prompted Ruskin to warn his readers 
that what he considered the real Ruskin, the Ruskin by whom 
he wanted to stand or fall, was he of maturity, and it was the 
the same realization, doubtless, that compelled Burroughs 
to express himself in “Religious Truth’, “God In Nature’, 
“From the Artificial to the Natural”, “Natural versus Super- 
natural,” “Science and Theology,” “Faith and Credulity” and 
the eight or ten kindred studies made by him during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

From many points of view, Burroughs was then the most 
striking figure in American literature, the most picturesque 
in American science. A consistent example of the courage 
of conviction, he was following, toward an honored old age, 
a plan of life which scarce a dozen of his contemporaries agreed 
with him in holding, or agreeing, dared to follow: from his 
Hudson hermitage, he kept closer touch with the existing 
intellectual and political world than is possible for the major- 
ity of those in the heat of the battle; from his peculiar solitude, 
he continuously wrote, in a style infinitely the best of its 
peculiar domain, essays on literature and nature wholly un- 
equalled. Something, indeed, he seemed to have caught from 
the eternally renewed youth of his environing forests; certainly 
we had no other such public example of a mind walking step 
for step with all the newer tendencies of thought. Yet it was 
then that Burroughs formulated his religious creed—then, at 
this time of his highest development in so many particulars, 
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at this time of his tightest handclasp with intellectual power 
everywhere, that he presented, not, as so many believe a 
spectacle of Descartian egotism, a picture of the mere atheist, 
but the peculiar contradiction of a mind affirming the existence 
of Deity while denying the continuance of the identity after 
death. 

As a people, we Americans have said that the day was past 
when the man who boldly began his metaphysical investi- 
gations with the postulate of ignorance was at once to be class- 
ified as an atheist; we have smugly complimented ourselves 
upon our broadmindedness, have come to consider that we 
mark definitely the degrees in the scale of unbelief and are 
agreed to bear with them all. In a period and country where 
religious discussion is unhampered, where it is even becoming 
mannerly, the general misunderstanding of Burroughs, this 
confusion of Agnoster with Atheos, of skepticism with denial, 
is an unsettling shock. 

Starting with the frank confession “I do not know,” and 
neglecting the William James theory of the Will to Believe— 
which Newman enunciated long before James analyzed it— 
Burroughs arrived at the conclusion that the identity is perish- 
able and perishes. His journey was not, it is true, a very 
orderly or logical one, but it nowhere involved a hint that the 
traveler thought of the Creative Power, which he admitted to 
exist behind our universal scheme, as anything but Itself an 
immortal sort of identity. On the contrary, he seems so as- 
sured of the reverse that he entirely neglects to argue it. 
Throughout this portion of his writing, there is constant 
reference to that Power which works through man and all 
nature. The existence of God is treated as almost axiomatic, 
and if we strike it from his design, the entire structure falls. 
Burroughs was a Deist, and it is surprising that any mind not 
saturated with pre-Christian anthropomorphism could mis- 


take him for anything else. 
In Central Asia, near the Oxus, there is, as Burroughs loved 
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to say, a famous rock, called the “Lamp Rock,” because of a 
strange light that issues from a cavern in it, far up the moun- 
tain-side. The natives of the country have for ages stood in 
superstitious fear of this place, maintaining that the light 
came from a dragon’s eyes. Two score years or so ago, an 
English explorer climbed the mountain, investigated the 
phenomenon and found that the supposed cave was really a 
tunnel: the mysterious light came through from another 
opening and was, after all, only the happy and familiar light 
of day. 


“This incident”, wrote Burroughs, was “typical of much 
that has taken place and is still taking place in the world, es- 
pecially in the religious experience of mankind.” 


He employed it to urge “the sufficiency and universality of 
natural law”: 

“Most of the mysterious lights with which our fears, our 
ignorance, or our superstitions have invested the subject of 
religion, when brought to the test of reason, either vanish entirely 
or give place to the light of common day.” 

Obviously, the man that thus expresses himself is between 
the “Natural Religion” hatched by the Encyclopaedists and 
the utilitarian view of Deity summed up in the epigram: “If 
God did not exist, it would behoove us to invent Him.” Ethical 
laws, he would argue, are necessary for the general welfare, 
and, since they are best enforced by religious dogma, let dogma 
enforce them: that Burroughs did not proceed so to argue 
reveals one of the minor contradictions of his philosophy. 

Nevertheless, Burrough’s attitude as here revealed is no 
denial of the existence of a Supreme Being; it is indeed an 
affirmation that belief in a Supreme Being is indispensable. 
According thereto, each of us will find the creed or system that 
best suits his nature, or will content himself as best he may with 
the statement of his ignorance, admitting the possibility of 
any or all creeds and systems. The hecaston daimonion, the 
spiritual genius of each individual, will simply and naturally 
determine his religious belief or unbelief, and that is a postula- 
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tum which certain critics have suspected in the later Russian 
theologians, the apologists of the most orthodox of all Christian 
Churches, the Eastern Orthodox! 

Burroughs had, in fact, the keenest appreciation of the value 
of the religious sense: 


“Religion [he once wrote] as a sentiment of awe and reverence 
in the presence of the vastness and mystery of the universe, 
remains..... What mankind will finally clothe themselves with 
to protect them from the chill of the great void, or whether or 
not they will clothe themselves at all, but become toughened and 
indifferent, is more than I can pretend to say. For my own 
part, the longer I live,...the more I am content to let the un- 
seen powers have their way with me and mine without question 
or distrust. They brought me here, and I have fround it well 
to be here; in due time, they will take me hence, and I have no 
doubt that will be well for me, too. We are like figures which 
some great demonstrator draws upon the blackboard of Time. 
A problem is to be solved, without doubt; what the problem is, 
we, the figures, cannot know and do not need to know.” 


There is nothing in that statement so involved as to lead to 
misunderstanding, so novel as to invite misconception. Bur- 
roughs arrives at the Oriental fatalism at which every honest 
agnostic must arrive. Omar Khayyam said the same thing 
sufficiently long ago, and Fitzgerald has made it familiar, 
through a similar figure, to hundreds that will never read 


Burroughs: 
“The ball no question makes of Ayes or Noes, 
But here or there, as strikes the Player, goes; 
And He who tossed it down into the field, 
He knows about it all—He knows—He knows!” 

Thus, in the statement of Burroughs’ negative religious 
aspects, we are brought, by an abrupt about-face, to his posi- 
tive; and there, in his dealings with the riddle of personal 
immortality, he amazingly never did more than rehearse, in 
politer terms, the old arguments of the primitive materialism. 
He cannot conceive that the sense of human incompleteness 
implies any conclusion in another stage of existence. That — 
such a conception has proved a huge factor in social develop- 
ment has for him no significance. He even seems unable. to 
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see the pathos of the tragedy he would have us believe that we 
are playing. The fact that our whole fabric of civilization, 
such as it is, has been woven on the loom of this very sense, 
until it has become a certainty affecting the most trivial 
actions of the larger part of the race—this he refuses to consider. 
It has no perceptibly concrete reality for his mind, and with 
only perceptibly concrete realities will he deal. He is every- 
where overwhelmed with the problem of immensity, yet he 
nowhere seeks to solve it; he is at his best but an artist when 


he seeks to convey his emotions in its presence: 

“Why [he asks] should we distrust this vital nature out of 
which we came, out of which father and mother came, out of 
which all men came and to which again we all in due time return? 
It looked after us before we were born; it will look after us when 
we are dead. Every particle of us will be taken care of. The 
force of every heart-beat is conserved somewhere, somehow. 
The psychic force or principle of which I am a manifestation will 
still go on. There is no stoppage and no waste, forever and 
ever.” 


This is sheer Hobbes. It is older than Hobbes: it is Epicte- 
tus. ‘“‘My consciousness,” wrote Burroughs, “ceases as a 
flame ceases’ —what remains, he adds, is resolved into its 
elements. It was to this very question of whither one passes 
that the Stoic slave-philosopher made answer (Dis. III, XIII, 


I-17): 

“To nothing dreadful, but to the place from which thou 
comest—to things friendly and akin to thee, to the elements of 
Being. Whatsoever in thee was of fire shall go to fire; of earth, 
to earth; of air, to air; of water, to water: no Hades, no Acheron, 
no Phlegethon, but all things are full of Gods and Powers. Who 
so hath these things to think on, and seeth the sun and the 
moon and the stars, and rejoiceth in the earth and the sea, he 
is no more solitary than helpless.” 


Only under that porous roof does Burroughs seek religious 
shelter. As examples of English, nearly all of its supporting 
arguments are worthy of a second, even a third, reading. 
Taken together, they form a straightforward and momentarily 
captivating statement. Above all, they attract by what is a 
rare gift in the propaganda of dissent: they are never flippant, 
contemptuous, irreverent. 
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Their effect upon the young Burroughs-student presents, 
however, another question. That, in the final analysis, must 
be qualified by each student’s temperament and intellectual 
bias: so far every well-balanced critic will proceed with Bur- 
roughs himself. Like affects only like; all theological writing 
and all philosophical polemics can but strengthen what they 
find, at their utmost can but restore order to a mental chaos 
that would obey only their particular command. The mind 
untutored in matters metaphysical is a molten stream of inter- 
mingled thought and emotion blindly tending toward the 
mould best suited to its especial needs. If it gets into an 
inimical mould, it breaks the shell before it has cooled; if it 
never chances on the right one, it will most likely remain 
fluid to the end; in any event, only that will harden it in which 
it finds itself at home. A few great systems can convince; of 
less may we with certainty say that they create. If the fruit 
is to follow, the seed must fall on good soil. This, as we have 
seen, is what Burroughs inferentially admitted, and, by the 
same token, the effects of his religious persuasions will be 
precisely as varied as the minds that study them. From that 
vantage-point, the future of the young Burroughsites may be 
regarded with some complacency. 

There remains, for the more mature, a final glance at the Bur- 
roughs metaphysics in themselves, and from that glance there 
is no escaping the knowledge that their proponent is of those 
who “analyse the easy part, deny the hard part and go home 
to their tea.” 

“Restless are our souls,” says St. Augustine, “until they rest, 
O God, in Thee.” The fallacy of the ancient type of material- 
ism which Burroughs holds with Hobbes and Epictetus is 
found, of course, in its inability to construct. It can attack 
theology only by dogmatizing. “You cannot,” it says, “define 
your identity;” yet it is at a loss to define its loved concrete 
reality. Burroughs the materialistic philosopher is indeed 
far more vulnerable than an idealistic philosopher—than, for 
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that matter, Burroughs the idealistic man-of-letters. Josiah 
Royce used to delight in demonstrating as much; he used to 
put it in some such way as this: The materialist’s own per- 
sonal existence, his relation with the outer world of concrete 
reality, the very existence of such a world, what makes fact 
and what is proof, the countless questions which have oc- 
cupied the thoughts of men from the time they began to op- 
erate, immediately present themselves as doubts that neces- 
sarily invalidate his every proposition. His appeal to con- 
corded and remembered experience, to the logical and patient 
adjustment of cause and effect, fails entirely either to solve 
or satisfy the riddles they arouse. When he has said every- 
thing that he can say, there still remains a vast area unex- 
plained, something that he has left with its purpose unfulfilled, 
its relations unguessed, a consciousness, a conviction, that, 
behind his curtain of sense, the individual is an individual, 
that the only way in which he can be known as an individ- 
ual apart from other individuals is because he alone has his 
own tendency and purpose, which are the ultimate reason 
for his appearance, which originated far behind the mater- 
ialist’s “perceptibly concrete reality” and which must and 
will find their realization far beyond it. 

To such a paradox John Burroughs, often a true artist, al- 
ways a great interpreter of nature, was forced when he attempt- 
ed to piece together by ancient strands his Voltairean Deism 
and his Stoic denial of the continuance of the personal iden- 
tity after death. That to him at the height of his intellect- 
ual powers the paradox was never perceptible is itself proof 
positive that his mind was in this particular paradoxical. 


IBSEN’S PORTRAITURE OF WOMEN 
VIRGINIA TAYLOR MCCORMICK 


Henrik Ibsen, against the back-ground of his native en- 
virons! The pioneer of modern drama, a cold, gigantic figure, 
with a vision straining into the future through the clouds 
which surround his own decade! A dweller in the Half-way 
House on the high road of dramatic evolution! 

“The spirit of truth and the spirit of freedom, these are the 
pillars of society;”..... Impelled by the desire to be the 
exponent of this enunciation, Ibsen has pursued, with an 
undeviating tenacity and a great singleness of purpose, this 
intention......He and his art are one..... He is Brand or 
Doctor Stockman—even Rosmer—according to the inspira- 
tion swaying him at the moment. 

For a perfect understanding of Ibsen’s characters we must 
keep before us his especial characteristics...... Three which 
stand out very clearly to me are his profound belief in the 
absolute necessity for complete personal freedom in all rela- 
tions of life: a keenly alert and intellectually projected interest 
in the feminist movement, which has resulted in his best-drawn 
characters being women, and a tenderly solicitous desire for 
the development of pure and ideal individual volitions. 

He has a delightful and harmless love of apposition. 

His weak point is a failure in dialogue, which seems to rest 
upon a middle plane, neither soaring to the heights of poetry 
nor falling to a low level of banality..... In the early dramas, 
while he is still under the influence of the sagas, there is a 
restrained realism and a paucity of portraiture that makes 
them useless for this essay. Even in Peer Gynt there is no 
well-defined picture that may be called personal though Peer 
himself is the composite portrait of the Norwegian people. 
whose weaknesses were the source of such misery for Ibsen! 

Not until we reach Emperor and Galilean do we see the 
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unfolding of a true Ibsen realism, without which portraiture 
is impossible; but even here there is no crystallization of the 
art of portrait painting. The women are blurred into the 
background of this rather ponderous masterpiece where 
Ibsen has for the time departed from his ruling passion for a 
strict economy of words and the play appears as a battle picture 
in the style of Paul Veronese, whose crowded canvasses op- 
press us with a feeling of utter futility in any attempt to un- 
ravel the characters from their surroundings. Julian is less 
the central figure than the name would imply; rather, if one 
is permitted to endow with a personality anything so intangible 
as a belief, the chief protagonists would seem to be upon the 
one side the Christian religion and on the other, with a truly 
Ibsenesque sense of balance, the worship of the Greek gods. 


This double drama, so perfect in its dramatic technique, so 
exquisite in literary construction, is unique...each book has 
its own climax, perhaps a little muted by the perfection which 
destroys spontaneity, and there is still another climacteric 
apex, literary and emotional, which welds the two into a 
dramatic whole when Julian begins to sacrifice to the gods! 


Ibsen’s first prose work of modern life is The League of 
Youth, and the women there are like the wives of Ham and 
Japheth in the Noah’s arks of our childhood—wooden, un- 
emotional—except Selma, daughter-in-law of the chamber- 
lain, who from a beautiful doll bursts quite suddenly into a 
being capable of emotion and with a will of her own, but alas 
no portrait! 


In the next social drama we meet Dina Dorf, who though 
overshadowed by the male figures of the Pilars of Society, 
is a well-done sketch of a woman desiring a separate entity, 
and she at least suggests to us a Petra or even a future Nora.. ... 

With the accomplishment of these plays comes a distinctly 
marked period in Ibsen’s art. The next step giving us, as it 
does, The Doll's House and Ghosts, carries him far beyond 
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the bounds of Scandinavia... henceforth the world is his 
home! 

While Nora is the first complete portrait that we reach in 
our search, we are never to find a more delightful one... .. her 
frailties only add to her charms in our eyes if not in those of 
her stolid Torvald. Her startling “declaration of independ- 
ence’ trumpets to the world Ibsen’s sympathy with the feminist 
movement and from the publication of The Doll’s House we 
see his women stronger and more interesting than his men. 
He seems indeed to paint them with an intense and quickened 
interest at times almost feverish, and always he prefers them 
as the medium for his own ideas. 

Behold! Nora young, beautiful and charming! A husband 
who adores her as his most cherished possession, his lark, his 
squirrel! At his greatest heights of enthusiastic adoration 
she is his “precious song-bird’”’, but—never at any time is she 
his equal. Nora loves him, but for her there is always the 
miracle waiting round the corner. She realizes that she is his 
doll, his plaything, just as the children are her dolls, but she 
has visualized a future in which he will stand revealed as the 
deus ex machina. This becomes a very potent belief when 
Krogstad, who holds the notes on which she forged her father’s 
name eight years before, to obtain money to “save her hus- 
band’s life”’ by taking him south when the doctors ordered it, 
appeals to her influence for his promotion and, failing, exposes 
her to Torvald. Alas! the god is not present; only a very 
banal man who sees not the great sacrifice that his young and 
beautiful wife has made for him, but only the disgrace which 
she has brought upon him. Nora stands waiting for love’s 
miracle..... the vision of Torvald coming boldly to declare 
that truly it was a forgery, but that he is the guilty one. She 
sees only a selfish coward who fears not the loss of her... .but 
his position in the world. In that hour his self-righteous- 
ness and smug sufficiency reduce her love to ashes. It is in 
this scene that the full originality of Ibsen stands out. He 
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paints the whole of it with a vividness that carries his audience 
into the heart of the domestic tragedy and then—here is the 
letter from Kronstad returning the notes with forged signature 
—behold! Torvald is changed in the twinkling of an eye... .the 
world, that Moloch... .will never know of his Nora’s lapse 
from rectitude... .it shall be as if it had never happened. . .he 
will continue to enjoy her delicious youth and beauty. She 
is again his squirrel, his lark, and she must henceforth be his 
even more devoted wife in her gratitude for his forgiveness! 

But Nora had looked for the miracle and the miracle had 
not come... .her eyes are opened and she sees Torvald not 
as a god, not even as her husband... .he is a stranger, whom 
she has never known and who has never known her. She tells 
him the truth and his excited arguments fall upon deaf ears. 
She even explains to him what the miracle was to be—and when 
he says “no man sacrifices his honor even for one he loves,” her 
reply “millions of women have done so”’ only irritates him to 
exclaim: ‘You think and talk like a silly child.” 

And now...the announcement towards which Ibsen has 
been working gives us not only a sympathetic understanding 
of Nora’s attitude but makes clear for us the independent 
feminism that has seized upon Ibsen himself and which he for 
the first time states boldly when he makes Nora say: “You 
neither think nor talk Tike the man I can share my life with. 
When your terror was over—not for what threatened me, but 
for yourself—when there was nothing more to fear—then, it 
seemed to you as though nothing had happened. I was your 
lark again, your doll, just as before—whom you would take 
twice as much care of in future, because she was so weak and 
fragile. Torvald, in that moment it burst upon me that I had 
been living eight years with a strange man and borne him three 
children. Oh, I cannot bear to think of it!” 

And then the profound feeling of that scene when Nora 
taking off Torvald’s ring demands hers in return, releasing 
him from all obligations and refusing his aid out there in the 


—— 
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world where she goes to achieve her independence. His appeal 
for the children is unheeded. ..,had he not told her that they 
would be the worse for association with her when he believed 
that her guilt was to be blazoned to the public? 

Quietly, without a touch of melodrama, she collects the few 
things that are her own, that she will need... .and as quietly 
melts out of his life, a symbol of the new woman. . .courage and 
strength, grafted on youth and beauty! 

Next in the portrait gallery is Mrs. Alving, mother of Os- 
wald Alving, this is the way she appears to us..... and the 
only character in Ghosts that Ibsen has drawn with a sureness 
of touch and a subtlety of design which is the hallmark of his 
portraits, for in this play he has chosen to deal more deeply 
with the ideas than with the individuals. Through all Europe 
there was an outcry against this drama, dealing as it does with 
the heredity of disease....and as keenly was this opposition 
directed to Mrs. Alving, the woman of advanced literary tastes, 
ruthlessly sweeping aside all traditions, moral and spiritual, 
of the mid-Victorian period. 

The mental revolt of Parson Manders when he found the 
books that she read laid open on her table was indicative of the 
feeling especially of the English people who under cover of 
secrecy read Ghosts. Mrs. Alving in revolt against her dis- 
solute husband, had once fled to this very Manders..... he 
quite plumes himself upon having sent her back to her life 
of misery....and having proved there was no escape, she 
bore it so bravely that the world knew not of it and had no 
knowledge of the true character of Chamberlain Alving. Her 
only son she kept away from home, building through the years 
a romantic idea of his father in his young mind, so that he 
accorded him due reverence even after that scapegrace had 
departed no less unregenerate in death than he had been in 
life. Mrs. Alving would doubtless have been an extremist 
even in this day, which has accepted so many things shied 
away from in the last generation, but as long as there are men 
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of the Manders type of smugness her prototype will be found 
among all classes of society. ..... Her supreme test comes when 
Oswald, an artist living in Paris, comes home and she finds 
him making love to the girl, who from an exaggerated sense 
of duty, she has taken into the house as a servant with very 
special privileges....a daughter of that maid servant with 
whom Chamberlain Alving had become entangled. It is as 
if the past had returned upon her—its victim. All her strug- 
gles have gone for nothing. She sees a reincarnation of those 
other two and finds mental refuge in the one word “Ghosts!” 
This triumph of heredity over effort and environment shakes 
her courage, but she rises to the demands of the situation when 
Oswald tells her the verdict of the doctors..... that he has 
an incurable hereditary disease which is gradually affecting 
his mind, and begs for Regina, the maid, who to his distorted 
vision stands for sanity and strength. Mrs. Alving tells him 
the story of his father and offers in defiance of all traditions 
to let them marry if it will contribute to his happiness—but 
Regina, true to her instincts will none of him with the cares 
and responsibilities of his illness and goes off in high dudgeon. 
Oswald finally extracts from his mother the promise to give 
him, when she sees the unmistakable signs of his degeneracy 
manifest themselves, a killing dose of the morphine which he 
has so carefully hoarded for this purpose... . . . The crux of the 
situation shows us Mrs. Alving in the throes of a struggle 


between her two selves...... Oswald rapidly sinking into a 
state of animal mentality....her love for him stronger than 
ever..... and her gallant battle for the courage of her convic- 


tions and the sanctity of her promise against the binding chains 
of convention and the inherent dread of society’s verdict. 
With the triumph of her stronger self we see her searching for 
the deadly tablets while Oswald, lapsing into infancy, begs 
for “the sun, the sun!” 

With the painting of this masterly portrait Ibsen has be- 
come the most modern of the moderns. 
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Women play but a small part in The Enemy of the People: 
Doctor Stockman is the central figure..... Petra, the little 
school-teacher....sometimes the mouthpiece for her creator 
Lext is not entirely a stranger, for she was foreshadowed by 
Dina Dorf, even as she in turn hints of Hedda or possibly 
Hilda! 

The Wild Duck, most sensitively symbolic of all the social 
dramas and the first one in which Ibsen indulges his taste in 
that line to any extent, is the setting for a lovely and original 
miniature..... Hedvig, so happily named for his favourite 
sister, and painted with veritable “brushes of comet’s hair”; 
a child in years with all the keenness of a woman’s sympathy 
and a great super-sensitiveness in her love for the man she 
believes to be her father, selfish and soulless as he is! Even 
Gina, with her lower middle class respectability and outward 
semblance of a hateful morality...... in apposition to the 
vacillating coward, The Wild Duck...... rises to a dramatic 
point of interest before the tragedy of Hedvig’s self-inflicted 
death..... Hedvig of the miniature, calm and cold, but ex- 
quisite in the faintness of colour and fineness of line! Hedvig, 
who finds life without love too hateful to be endured! 

As Rosmersholm is the last of the social dramas upon which 
Ibsen spent seventeen years, so is Rebecca West the last of 
his women to represent a class. 

From this time they are distinctly individuals, but Rebecca 
is a portrait done with careful detail, the exponent of a type.... 
even as Rosmer is Doctor Stockman....or Ibsen... .at a later 
period. Rebecca is not one of the most beautiful or fascinating 
of Ibsen’s heroines, but she is unquestionably one of the most 
interesting..... one of the most intellectual. Vigorous, alive, 
swept forward by the tidal wave of feminism, she is launched 
into the struggle for self-advancement..... an overwhelming 
ego carrying her to the point of subtle suicidal suggestion to 
Beata....the woman who bars her way to achievement. 

It is the picture of her spiritual self with which we are con- 
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cerned, that self of the fearless, free-born will, which knows 
no scruples and stands in awe of no human tie. . . .that Rebecca 
who came to Rosmessholm, with a distinct objective and who 
gains it even at the price of the destruction of the weak and 
ill-balanced wife..... The courage with which she pursues 
her course stimulates our admiration to sympathy: we withdraw 
it only when she weakens: when she loses her grip on self under 
the influence of her love for Rosmer, “‘that wild, uncontrollable 
passion,” whose unreasoning violence breaks down that high 
courage which had led her headlong in defiance of all social 
and moral codes and which at the last sends her, by the same 
route that Beata had gone, to oblivion... .in that final plunge 
....the mill-race. There is in Rebecca something of the 
vampire which foreshadows the coming of Hilda, and even 
more of the ego which presages Hedda. 

As Rosmersholm is the last of the social dramas, it is one 
of the earliest to expose Ibsen’s love of symbol... .the White 
Horses of Rosmersholm make a spectacular and dramatic 
sidelight..... and it thus forms a bridge between the two salient 
types that he has chosen for his dramatic symposium. Just 
so are there in Rebecca glimmerings of the psychic that prepare 
us for the women he is yet tocreate. Rebecca hesitates... .be 
it for ever so brief a space...... where Hedda does not falter 
at the brink of the unknown. Both are moderns, but where 
Rebecca flings away her life with an almost sacrificial peni- 
tence, Hedda refuses the responsibilities for different and more 
sordid reasons. 

Hedda Gabbler! The play is only a background for the 
picture....an intricate background full of high emotion, if 
you will....but a background for the most perfect portrait 
that the world has ever received without the aid of palette and 
brush. Hedda is La Foconde of the nineteenth century...... a 
reincarnation, not a copy, for she lives...she is flesh tri- 
umphant! Not even Leonardo made his subject more alive. 
Nothing is more naive than Ibsen’s statement that he wished 
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Hedda to be regarded as her father’s daughter rather than as 


her husband’s wife..... certainly to our generation she is 
neither. 
She is for us a detached personality... ... pre-eminently an 


individual and not a type. Chill materialism is her most 
striking trait, obscuring even her great physical beauty, except 
from her smug and blinded husband..... an aggravating 
second edition of Torvald. Hedda is essentially a creature 
of Ibsen’s imagination and has no prototype, despite Mr. 
Grant Allen’s bold assertion that “Hedda is nothing more nor 
less than the girl we take down to dinner in London nineteen 
times out of twenty”. Fancy a dinner party of Heddas! 
Ibsen seems to have painted Hedda with a purely scientific 
abstraction..... he has passed no judgment upon his handi- 
craft, but with a cool impassivity has withdrawn from the salon 
after hanging his masterpiece and left us to accept or reject 
it at will, We cannot withhold our sympathy. Poor Hedda! 
an intense super-sensitiveness lies at the root of her tragedy. 
Keenly critical, a relentlessly searching intellect, yet endowed 
with a morbid shrinking from the details of a prosaic, sensual 
life, she falls short of any real intellectual interest or moral 
enthusiasm. Even her social ambitions are languid and 
anaemic. Baffled by the lack of money that she had hoped to 
gain through her marriage with Tesman, chagrined by the 
knowledge that Mrs. Elvsted had dared all for love where she 
had feared to enter, a malign ego excites her love of the aesthetic 
and with a shot of the beloved pistol... .here we find a delicate 
suggestion of the Ibsen love of symbol...... she ends her life, 
made unendurable through her loss of self-respect... .the 
natural consequence of the ignoble means she had used to 
ruin the other woman’s life. It is hardly commensurate with 
Ibsen’s strict economic ideas that he should paint in one drama 
two such vital characters as Hedda and Mrs. Elvsted, and yet 
each completes the other. They differ in the essentials, but 
there is in each the desire for personal precedence, the evolu- 
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tion of self through the passion for attainment. But right 
here their salient differences are marked with red ink for the 
reader... .Hedda must be Hedda; Mrs. Elvsted is quite willing 
to be the reflection of a well-beloved being...... she hopes for 
a little glory, through it nevertheless... .. self is there! 
Ellida, the lady from the sea, that exquisite pastel, is a 
study in pure psychology..... a soul, not a body, a person, 
notaclass. She has her prototype perhaps, but she is none the 
less a rare flower..... a blossom of the salt marshes! She 
appears to us, as is fitting, without a background, illusive, 
charming..... above all interesting: that is the Ibsen touch. 
Water rather than the earth is her natural element... .there 
is about her a savor of the sea, a freshness as of salt-hung 
breezes. Her individualism is almost that of a mermaid. 
She is unhappy through an unfulfilled desire for personal 
freedom. Love of her husband, the gentle Doctor Wangel, 
is obscured by remembrance of the stranger who had come 
from the sea and returned again to its mysterious keeping with 
the promise, which contained a threat, that he would come 
again for her. Of course he comes..... it is quite necessary 
to the dramatic development...... her psychic control waivers 
....She hesitates between two minds, feeling that without the 
exercise of free will she can never come to a decision that will 
give her wholly to her husband, even should she refuse to go 
with the stranger, whose very lawlessness and freedom call to 
her. She is not to be judged by the commonplace standard; 
she is hardly of the earth..... rather a creature of wind and 
tides, moonlight and sunrise mists. At the last moment Wangel, 
sharpened by his physician’s knowledge that demands that he 
save his patient even though he may lose his wife, strikes the 
one note necessary to salvation. Ellida cries to him: “You 
have the power and no doubt you will use it! But all my 
mind—all my thoughts—irresistible longings and desires— 
these you cannot fetter!” and he answers fearlessly: “Choose 
your own path in full freedom!” The whole fabric of misery 
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and superstition which has encased her falls to pieces. The 
alluring call of the unknown strikes upon deaf ears: she has 
attained the thing for which she has striven—complete personal 
freedom! One of the charms of Ibsen is that he does not 
demand of us an absolute belief in his creations, but only a 
sympathetic understanding, and it is through this sympatica 
that we grasp his most subjective moments..... his most 
cosmic ideals. Hilda for me is a portrait quite alone...... 
she is essentially Ibsen’s own creation... .the wonder-child of 
his brain. So psychical and at the same time so elemental, 
she defies analysis. A being of rare brilliancy and transcenden- 
tal charm..... an exquisite fusing of the spirits of earth, air, 
fire and water. 

The psyche of The Master Builder had called to her from the 
time when as a child she heard songs in the air, and saw him 
stand at the top of the tall church tower. 

Too late she realizes that she saw him not as he was but as 
he willed her to see him, and for ten years she awaited the 
coming of the prince to make a kingdom for the princess, the 
Princess Orangia. Irresistibly drawn to go in search of him, 
behold! the Master Builder does not expect her, does not even 
remember the sensitive, highly strung child! However it is 


her turn now..... her influence increases as his recedes. That 
little touch of the vampire which we see in her sucks out a 
confession..... the fatal confession of fear, and she demands 


that instead of locking the door against the Younger Genera- 
tion which‘ he hears knocking, he shall welcome it and then 
soar above the heights to which it may aspire. 

Ibsen with his love of comparison shows us the Master 
Builder as the creature with the weak or “sickly” conscience 
_.. looking in retrospect at the things he has failed to do or 
done badly, while Hilda is the realistic exponent of the “robust” 
conscience. A being who knows no fear and demands her 
kingdom with an insistence which will not be gainsaid and a 
radicalism lessening only when she sees the evil result for an 
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innocent person. Her tenderness for Mrs. Solness makes her 
capable of the supreme sacrifice, but she refuses to allow the 
Master Builder to remain at the level of the common-place. 
He must aspire to the summit of the “castle in the air’’, even 
though the princess may not dwell there with him. By the 
greater strength of her personality she sends him to scale the 
building of the new home, that building which his spirit has 
imagined as a greater thing than his physical endurance can 
compass. The result is of course death, but for Hilda it is the 
best answer to the conundrum... .the sacrifice of the physical 
to the psychical....the triumph of spirit over matter. The 
drama leaves us thrilled by the intense individualism of Hilda. 
Her glorious transcendentalism, so perfectly delineated, makes 
the opposite of Hedda, the cold materialist. We needs must 
believe in the unique perfection of Hedda’s portrait, but there 
is in this picture of Hilda an essential quality: it is the dis- 
tillation of a great genius for portraiture. She stands for me 
like a subtle and winged Mercury, poised for flight into a rare- 
fied atmosphere, whither we cannot follow her and so quickened 
are we by her illusiveness, even as was the Master Builder, that 
we cannot bear to let her go, but prefer to venture into the 
impenetrable mists, there to be lost rather than return to the 
prosaic. 

Little Eyolfisa drama of symbolism, mystic suggestion and 
echoes of unearthly chords: it has no place in an exposition of 
women’s portraits: the Rat-Wife is at once the protagonist 
and the symbol of death... .Asta and Rita are a blur on her 
background. Once again, in Yohn Gabriel Borkman we meet 
the strong and masterful woman with her opposite the tender 
and devoted one. It is of course the strong one who marries 
Borkman while his heart is given to the gentle one. Life is a 
struggle between the two, even for the affection of the younger 
generation in the person of Erhart Borkman. And at the end, 
when these two women stand with a retrospect of ruined lives, 
looking back as grim ghosts from the realm of mists, there is a 
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scene as profoundly moving as anything that Ibsen has left us, 
a climax as dramatic as only the most poignant tragedy can 
evolve: Mrs. Borkman’s words, “We twin sisters—over him 
we both loved,” finds the echo in Ella Rentheim’s reply: “We 
two shadows over the dead man.” 

Ibsen himself has said that When We Dead Awaken is a 
dramatic epilogue...... It is the feverish finale of a life of 
great literary achievement...... but it is something more. 
Through a long life Ibsen has poured his libation to art and 
now, when his taper is burning low and he hears singing in his 
ears the insistent call of the siren,—death—it is life, not art 
that he desires, and out of this intense desire for life again 
there arose this drama—epilogue,—what you will............ 

Here the women fail us, because. once more, as in Ghosts, 
he is more concerned with a theory, in this instance quickened 
by a longing intense to the point of pain....than he is with 
the characters who portray it. 

The irresponsible Maia is not a type: she may be a phase 
of life; certainly Ulfheim is /ife itself, while I am sure that Ibsen 
intended Irene as the symbol of death, a more alluring one than 
the Rat-Wife...... His very keenness for life would have 
induced him to seek something in death to make it appear 
less undesirable and Irene is a voice in the air—a psychic 
influence. To treat her as the portrait of a woman would be 
to despoil the drama of its most subtle idea. 

If this is the outcome of the dregs of Ibsen’s mind, as has 
been said, we must agree with Mr. Archer that these dregs 
are more stimulating than the spring-time outpourings of a 
lesser intellect. 
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LIFE AND SONG 


JOHN MORELAND 


I. 


LIFE 


Gray are the hills, and the silver sky 

Has lost its beautiful dream-clouds, 

For time has broken the bubble pipe, 

And poured out the rainbow water 

From the blue bowl of youth. ..... 

And the blower of bubbles old and disappointed, 
Watched in silence night blotting out 

The Hills of Love! 


Il. 


Sonc 


So many songs, 

Some gold, some red, 
Bitter and sweet, 

Which will you choose? 
The dream? The bread? 
Poppies or wheat? 


SOME REACTIONS TO DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


The key word of Dewey’s psychology is “instrumentalism”. 
And there can really be no objection to speaking of the mind 
as instrumental, from any source. The idea is certainly sug- 
gestive and in keeping with the theory of evolution. There 
is, however, room for serious question as to how far the im- 
plications of instrumentalism should be pressed; in short, 
whether it shall be asserted that the mind not only was from 
its beginning, but continues to be, o/y instrumental to bio- 
logical adjustment. That is Dewey’s position. ‘Instrumen- 
tal” might be construed in so wide a sense as to say that the 
mind could be called instrumental if it serves as a means to 
thought for thought’s sake. But that would be going quite 
beyond Dewey. 

Now, even if it be admitted that all mental ability was 
produced instrumentally, mechanistically, it does not therefore 
follow—what Dewey constantly implies, if he does not explicitly 
state—that the mind can not have risen to be something es- 
sentially different from anything that preceded it. Even in 
evolution things do not necessarily remain as low as their 
source. If the ordered universe evolved from the chaotic 
nebula, it is nevertheless almost infinitely removed from nebula 
now. If the “sensitive protoplasm”, so serviceable in Haec- 
kel’s explanation of all life, evolved from the lifeless, flaming 
nebula, by chemical affinity, it is nevertheless so far removed 
from its source as to be an entirely new order of being. Nature 
is not inexperienced in the art of creating new kingdoms, even 
when explained by the mechanistic hypothesis itself. In like 
manner, even though mind rose from the lower, it need not 
remain low. There is no reason why it must never rise above a 
purely functional purpose and become valuable for its own 
significance. As we said above, if instrumentalism is used in a 
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sense broad enough to cover the development, the broadening, 
the enriching of the self, of the personality for its own sake, 
then Dewey is saying nothing new. But he allows no such 
stretching of the term. 

We must now point out that it is by no means universally 
admitted that all mental ability was produced instrumentally, 
mechanistically. Even as regards existence in general, or the 
external world, Darwinism does not today hold the undisputed 
sway that was granted to it in the not distant past. And more 
specifically as to the nature of mental life is the dispute joined. 
The protest would of course be vehement from theological 
quarters, as it has always been. But even if we dismiss that 
objection because of its probable bias, there rises the voice of 
the vitalists, against whom the charge of ulterior theological 
considerations can not be lodged. Its outstanding exponents— 
a biologist, a psychologist, and a philosopher—from their 
respective fields protest that the denial of mind as anything 
more than a product of physiological process is a tremendous 
unproved assumption. When Greek meets Greek, with equal- 
ly modern fire, the question may fairly be said at least not to 
have been decided in favor of this assumption. In a paper of 
this scope we can not reproduce the argument of the vitalists. 
But it does seem true to us that there are biological processes, 
psychological phenomena, even evolution of species, which can 
not be adequately explained mechanistically. 

An additional consideration comes from the examination of 
sheer facts—upon which pragmatism is insistent. For though 
instrumentalism says that knowledge is not for knowledge’ 
sake, the fact is that there has been knowledge for knowledge’ 
sake, truth for truth’s sake, thought for thought’s sake. And 
while we should condemn anything of that kind as “bad” —if 
we agree with Dewey—because it is “speculative” rather than 
“active” in intent, the fact here is that much of that which 
makes life rich and worth while has thus been bestowed on the 
world. Speculative philosophers, bent upon the sheer delight 
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of speculating, with little or no prospect of conferring any 
pragmatic consequences on mankind, unwittingly became the 
world’s great benefactors. We have no facts, of course, that 
would prove that the discoveries would never have been made. 
But we are thoroughly convinced that they would have been 
deferred perhaps for ages. While there is something in a re- 
cent criticism of one of Professor Dewey’s books from which 
we differ, it does impress us as true that there is a “pure 
aesthetic delight of knowing” which “is as intense and per- 
sistent as the gregarious impulse which Western democracy 
glorifies.” There is such a thing as “man’s desire to con- 
template changeless beauty, to attain intellectual independence, 
to create a work of art for its own sake, to worship a trans- 
cendent Deity; yes, even though these ends were conducive to 
no further or social good.” This critic denies Dewey’s state- 
ment concerning great thinkers of the past that ‘forbidden 
by conditions and held back by lack of courage from making 
their knowledge a factor in the determination of the course of 
events, they have sought a refuge of complacency in the notion 
that knowledge is something too sublime to be contaminated 
by contact with things of change and practice.” Referring to 
such as Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant and Hegel, 
he asserts that they were just as urgently attempting to change 
the practice of their times as Dewey tries to change that of 
to-day. 

We believe there is abundant evidence to prove that specula- 
tive philosophizing has not been the bad and fruitless thing 
Dewey labels it. The practical considerations for studying 
astronomy were almost nothing. Travelers made good use of 
the constellations, but that is as far as their need went. No 
science of astronomy was needed for that. The size, distance, 
composition, relations, age, etc., of the unnumbered s lar 
systems of the universe have not been the object of man’s 
thought for purely pragmatic consequences. But we do not 
for that reason feel that astronomy is “bad”. 
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It was through “intending his mind” that Newton discovered 
the law of gravitation; but it was not to stop apples from falling 
off a tree, or for other purely practical reasons. Yet he is not 
thereby condemned as useless or even “‘bad”’. 

We do not believe that Benjamin Franklin was driven out 
into the storm with his kite because humanity demanded 
another and practical fruit of his life. But absence of the 
pragmatic urge does not lessen the power of that unseen energy 
he there captured. 

When Madam Curie discovered, while working in a labora- 
tory whose pragmatic fruits seem in the main to have been 
unintended, that a certain ore contained an element hitherto 
unaccounted for, we believe it was the thrill of discovery that 
urged her on, rather than the thought that she was about to 
reveal something practically useful. Could she in some way 
have known that it would never have any such use, the very 
fact that it was as yet undiscovered would have been induce- 
ment enough to keep on. Yet the value of radium is none the 
less because its power was unexpected. 


The point we are trying to make is that knowledge for 
knowledge’ sake has been far from the fruitless thing that 
accusations against it imply; that speculative philosophy is not 
condemned by that appellation, for it is justified by its fruits. 


It seems to us that it is only by an eclectic, fragmentary 
interpretation of history that Professor Dewey’s charge can be 
supported. We are wondering whether the wish—as is so 
often the case with us—may not be father to the thought; or 
whether the explanation may perhaps lie in the temperamental 
factors of which James makes so much. 


In concluding this point, we recall that our purpose is here 
not merely to take exception to Professor Dewey’s evaluation 
of thought for thought’s sake. The matter is introduced even 
more because it seems to us to controvert his insistence on the 
purely instrumental nature of mentality, to the denial of mind. 
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The inescapable fact is that man’s mental life can not be ex- 
plained in purely instrumental terms. 

Closely related to this question of instrumentalism is another 
important consideration, the question of immortality—and 
with it the whole matter of ontology. We are quite aware of 
the fact that Dewey looks upon such considerations as idle, 
on the theory that they make no difference one way or another 
and that neither side can be proved. But that position of 
indifference grows out of his contention, which we have been 
examining, that thinking is nothing more than the product of a 
physiological process—though, as he admits, the physics and 
chemistry of the process that produces so amazing a pheno- 
menon can not be explained. 

We have indicated that the proof of-this is not convincing 
enough to us—not to refer again to some of the world’s greatest 
thinkers—to be considered settled that way. And therefore 
we can by no means assent to the attempt to waive the question 
aside as idle and a waste of time because nothing can be proved 
one way or another. Dewey seems disposed to waive such 
ontological questions aside as curious speculations at best, and 
perhaps even vicious. 

But when the non-existence of a mind or soul is far from 
granted, the question is somewhat altered. Less than ever are 
we justified in assuming that ontological matters make no 
practical difference, because tenets about God, immortality, 
etc., are hard, or even impossible, to prove scientifically. 
Dewey’s philosophy may, nay will, add much to the richness of 
life. But it is not because of his indifference to, or denial of 
such matters. Well-nigh universal concern about the ultimate 
facts of existence are not banished even by the most enthusiastic 
exploitation of the immediate and the concrete. It is said that 
the debate between materialism and theism is idle, for which- 
ever way the debate goes the world is the same. But that 
again is an egregious misreading of life. On the contrary, we 
believe that the pragmatic considerations are on our side too. 
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In that view no less a pragmatist than James concurs. “Theism 
and materialism, so indifferent when taken retrospectively, 
point, when we take them prospectively, to wholly different 
outlooks of experience. For, according to the theory of 
mechanical evolution, the laws of redistribution of matter and 
motion, though they are certainly to thank for all the good 
hours which our organisms have ever yielded us and for all the 
ideals which our minds now frame, are yet fatally certain to 
undo their works again, and to redissolve everything which 
they have once evolved. You all know the picture of the last 
state of the universe, which evolutionary science foresees. I 
can not state it better than in Mr. Balfour’s words: “‘The 
energies of our system will decay, the glory of the sun will be 
dimmed, and the earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate 
the race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude. Man 
will go down into the pit, and all his thoughts will perish. The 
uneasy consciousness which in this obscure corner has for a 
brief space broken the contented silence of the universe, will be 
at rest. Matter will know itself no longer. ‘Imperishable 
monuments’ and ‘immortal deeds’, death itself, and love 
stronger than death, will be as if they had not been. Nor will 
anything that is, be better or worse for all that the labor, 
genius, devotion, and suffering of man have striven through 
countless ages to effect.’...... This utter final wreck and 
tragedy is the essence of scientific materialism as at present 
understood. The lower and not the higher forces are the 
eternal forces, or the last surviving forces within the one cycle 
of evolution which we can definitely see.” (Pragmatism, pp 
103-105.) 

The sum total of the matter is that a philosophy which can 
not look beyond this closed cycle kills the meaning of the 
universe. There is no reason for existence. And life as it has 
been for unnumbered multitudes has been a poor justification 
for itself and an empty solace for the hardness of the world. 

Professor Dewey would have it that morality too is none the 
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less effective despite the failure to be concerned with im- 
mortality. But what does morality mean in the last analysis 
without an immortal society in which character has meaning 
and significance. Otherwise it does not take an unusual fancy 
to picture the following monologue as a common thing: “I 
will live the Bohemian life, free love, leisure, fullness of joy. 
I will play the superman, for the sheer matchless joy of revel- 
ing in my own superiority over lesser mortals, helping myself 
to the world’s best by no other vocation than the practice of a 
cleverness that counts and makes all it can its own. And when 
satiety overtakes me, or weariness, or weakness, or I meet a 
stronger man or force, I shall laugh at my expectant captor and 
blow out the candle—to rest, none the poorer and none the 
worse, after a life infinitely richer, and deeper in thrill and 
adventure and meaning than any that is possible for sage 
counsellors of ‘intelligence’. To laugh at moralizings about 
‘common weal’ and ‘social progress’-—and to be immune in the 
end.” 

The practical consequences for society need no comment. 

Again to quote James, “The notion of God, on the other 
hand, however inferior it may be in clearness to those mathe- 
matical notions so current in mechanical philosophy, has at 
least this practical superiority over them, that it guarantees an 
ideal order that shall be permanently preserved.” (p 106). 

It is not that we would have man hypnotize himself into 
believing a fallacy. We believe we can find elements in 
Dewey’s philosophy that make something precariously near 
to such deception necessary—for instance, his treatment of the 
sense of individual responsibility in a determinist world. The 
end justifies the means. To hold people responsible does make 
them better; so doit. The only reason why man is considered 
as an agent—as over against the lower animals—is not because 
he is the free cause of his acts, but because a sense of respon- 
sibility does serve to make man act in a desired way. 

We do not want self-delusion. If there is no immortality, 
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the fact must be accepted courageously, sadly, if such be the 
effect. But not only is immortality not so thoroughly dis- 
proved as to be cast aside as an idle thought; we believe the 
psychological, the biological, the philosophical, and the practi- 
cal considerations all cooperate in establishing a strong case 
for it. 

By one more reference to another field in which Dewey 
applies his method may we illustrate that weakness incident 
to his philosophy because of his failure to recognize personality 
as a value in itself. We refer to the field of government. 
Dewey has been called “the philosopher of democracy.” His 
thought has been said to be “the epitome of Western demo- 
cracy”. He has written a book that sets forth the ills of 
autocracy, especially in its German form. In many of his 
writings he has treated of democracy at considerable length. 
But with it all, it seems to us that he does not succeed in con- 
vincingly establishing the superiority of democracy over 
German autocracy as it was before the war. For it was by no 
means so impossible as is implied for.Germany to meet his 
requirements. 

Pragmatically, is not the German theory of state “‘true’’? 
It might be asked, it has been asked: Where was there ever 
a happier, more contented, more energetic, capable, fruitful, 
harmonious, progressive people? Had the rest of the world 
only had the “intelligence” to see what was best for humanity, 
there would have been no war, but acquiescence withGermany’s 
world-ideal on the contrary; the ideal that all might share like 
happiness; the greatest good to the greatest number; the com- 
mon welfare—especially since nationalism was to be only an 
“instrument” to cosmopolitanism and freedom on a higher 
plane. 

The one fault of this state theory was that it failed. Not 
that there was too much of it, but too little. Not that there 
should have been less of nationalism, but more of propaganda, 
more of patient waiting till commercial, military, naval, and 
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intellectual superiority had made it quite irresistible. But 
even though it failed temporarily, it may yet vindicate itself 
by victory. A thousand years, in Nature’s sight, are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the night. 


Dewey has laid down a twofold rule by which to measure 
the worth of a form of social life: (a) The oxtent to which the 
interests of the people are shared by all its members. (b) The 
fullness and freedom with which it interacts with other groups. 
It is far from immediately obvious that Germany is forthwith 
condemned thereby. It would not be at once admitted that 
Germany violated the second by an isolation greater than that 
that of this premier democracy of the world. And if progress 
is the test that Professor Dewey makes it, no nation has ever 
shown a greater adaptability and responsiveness to progressive 
movements. Organized as a unified government when our 
own was a century old, it far outstripped us in steps that not 
only aimed at the comfort and happiness of all classes but 
achieved that ambition in such a way as to make her the model 
for many an older government. 


Nor is it sure that Germany is condemned by the former of 
these rules. It is true that Dewey elsewhere remarks that “the 
dominion of man over others is a shaky basis for civilization” 
because of the danger of internal revolt and external overflow. 
But it was precisely true that autocratic Germany was re- 
markably free from these very dangers. Her people shared a 
prosperity and a richness and variety of life that made attempt 
at revolt conspicuously futile and barren. 


But even if the author is unwilling that his rules shall be 
thus construed, let us remember that he himself has taught 
us that rules are only instrumental. It is not the rule but the 
welfare that decides, for the pragmatist. If welfare is won the 
case is proved—with or without the rule. And the case is made 
the stronger if we find coupled with that unusual degree of wel- 
fare an unusual degree of progress, adaptability, responsiveness 
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to situations offering betterment. And these qualities Ger- 
many exhibited. 

Now, in spite of this apparent eulogy, let us remark that we 
did all we could for the defense of our democracy against that 
autocracy—and not merely because our land demanded it, 
but rather because our philosophy demanded it. We agree 
enthusiastically in Professor Dewey’s valuation of democracy. 
His valuation is not called into question. But it is because he 
capitalizes the popular attitude, not because his philosophy 
convincingly establishes it. We feel the weakness to lie just 
in this he gives personality no value for its own sake. We be- 
lieve, with Mill, whom pragmatism claims as one of its leaders, 
that it is better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a pig satisfied. 
But it is precisely because of the value of personality. No 
matter how much “common welfare” a government can give, 
it is not to be tolerated if its progress and comfort are bought 
at the price of that individuality, initiative, freedom essential 
to the development of personality. For personality is the most 
precious thing in life. It is immortal. It gives meaning to 
existence, even to the miseries of existence, for it may use even 
them as stepping-stones in its ascent. 

There is one more matter closely related to the psychological 
instrumentalism with which we opened our discussion—the 
question of determinism. We have already pointed out, in an 
earlier connection, that our sense of freedom, the consciousness 
after an act that we could have selected the other course just as 
easily, must be labelled an illusion in Dewey’s psychology. The 
reason is the same as that which underlies our earlier objec- 
tions—the denial of mind or soul, the hypothesis that it is 
nothing more than the product of physiological process. 

According to this theory the sense of being free is an illusion. 
We make the choice inevitably because of what our character 
is. Responsibility is for character, not for choice between pos- 
sibilities. It can not be denied that the character we have 
at any moment is the result of the character we had plus the 
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latest situation leading to interaction of character with environ- 
ment. By a process of cancelling one situation at a time, we 
get back to the very first one. There we find two factors: an 
inherited nature and a situation, over neither of which the 
individual has any control. He is the product of two factors, 
neither of which he chooses. And what is more—for it may be 
held that that is a description of the infant’s first act, under any 
theory—that same inability to inaugurate any choice that can 
be uncaused or creative continues through life. The inevitable 
conclusion is that man is a product with no power in himself to 
rebel or make it otherwise than these inexorable, mechanistic 
factors decree. If the determinist insists on speaking of “‘free- 
dom”, “responsibility”, ‘““choice”, etc., they are empty words. 
For our consciousness of such powers is an illusion. 

It is a theory which also empties justice of its content. It 
makes approval and disapproval a cruel but essential lash, 
because the lash must be applied to those who are at any 
moment the best they could possibly have been, that the next 
moment may find them better. It reduces itself to just that: 
no one could possibly have made himself anything else than he 
is. The manufacturing factors have worked inexorably. Some 
reap the heights of joy, and ease, and honor; others live an 
existence that is truly a hell. But it is not that the latter have 
themselves to thank in the sense that they could have escaped 
their lot. That was not possible! Justice is a mockery! But 
like responsibility, it is a useful one that we must continue. 

On the other hand, the philosophy that recognizes the 
genuine existence of a soul in man is free from these objections. 
Then, while every choice records itself in the character and 
makes choice a truly moral matter thereby, the choice is never- 
theless not inevitably assured by the character. It is the very 
essence and demonstration of free will that the self can choose 
otherwise—as our own consciousness and common” aie tell 
us every time we make a choice. The soul is creative,” fto use a 
word made familiar by the vitalists. By the determinist 
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theory the self is an automaton, a catspaw in the hand of 
factors which it could not possibly make different. By the 
theory here defended, man is a personality; he is a conscious, 
free, creative builder of a personality, the noblest, most pre- 
cious, most significant thing in the world. He is the captain 
of his fate. 

Before turning away from these considerations growing out 
of the instrumentalist psychology, let us make one observation. 
The real service of Dewey’s philosophy is not lost by departure 
from his too narrow psychology, and from his ontological 
indifference. We have tried to show, on the contrary, that his 
philosophy would be made more potent and valuable by giving 
to the individual the value and significance of a personality 
in the true sense of that term. And we have also sought to 
indicate that this is a position to which the individual is en- 
titled, not through an act of philosophical charity, but in his 
own right by virtue of what he is. 

In conclusion we would utter a word of warning against the 
false inference that, because our treatment has here been 
negative, we are unconscious of the tremendous positive value 
of Dewey’s contribution to philosophy. We are convinced 
that, especially in those practical fields which are his greatest 
interest, he has applied a method that is as fruitful as it is 
original and interesting—in ethics, government, education, 
social science, etc. 

But we object that he has achieved his results by a one-sided 
emphasis. Such distortion is peculiarly apt to characterize 
a philosophy that has been developed as a protest, as Dewey 
has developed his. We blame the distortion of emphasis. But 
we hail the value of the protest. We really feel that we have 
more faith in protest than has Professor Dewey himself. For he 
would call it preaching. And—as the little son of a theological 
professor inquired—‘‘What is worse than preaching?” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYMPATHY 


A Scottish Contribution to French Thought. 
JAMES MAIN DIXON 


The reproach so often hurled at Puritanism, that it has been 
inimical to art in all its forms, has been cold to live poetry, 
and has had a generally harsh and unfriendly attitude to human 
sensibilities, is singularly without historical justification. 
The Puritan Scotland of the eighteenth century was the home 
of gardens; and of dogs and sheep and horses and other animals 
who came closer to their human owners than anywhere else in 
the habitable world. And it was from Presbyterian Scotland 
that there came the philosophy of sympathy which was to 
warm up the coldly material and too mathematical philosophy 
of France. 

The wide-reaching political and social power enjoyed by the 
Gallican church in the days of the monarchy, and the hard 
bargains they drove with the last three Louises as the price of 
their fidelity to the crown, are topics that have been discussed 
at length by the able historian Lanfrey in his “L’Eglise en 
France au XVIII e siecle”. The harsh treatment meted out 
to the Jansenists is well remembered—orthodox thinkers as we 
should consider them to-day. The lesson was impressed upon 
her priesthood, her teachers and friends, that it was safer to 
leave theology severely alone in discussing philosophical ques- 
tions. From Malebranche on, philosophy in France is either 
negative on questions of theological import, “wearing a mask’’ 
—to use the words of Turgot,—or intensely hostile to theology. 
The conciliatory elements, as we shall see, were to come either 
from Protestant Germany, Switzerland, or Scotland. 

A few words regarding Malebranche, who may be termed the 
last theological philosopher in French literature; his conception 
of the animal world as ruled by mechanism, is the very antithe- 
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sis of the close-to-nature school of the XIXth centruy. Sucha 
conception made a fatal break in the chain of universal sym- 
pathetic life. Just as there is, and must be, a common life of 
sympathy between man and God, so there must be, and is, a 
common life of sympathy between man and the lower animals. 
A philosophy or theology which severs the possibility of such 
connection and sympathy has no future—no power of develop- 
ment. 

The first of the post-Cartesians in France to make a distinct 
move in a pragmatic “back-to-nature” direction was the 
German Leibniz, who, however, as he wrote ‘n French and lived 
much in France, has always been regarded as in the direct line 
of French writers. It was but natural that the native of a 
Protestant country, where philosophy blends with theology, 
and hymnology enters into popular poetry, should interpret 
his philosophy in an ethical and practical way, giving a theory 
of life which has the same horizon as religion, and connects it- 
self with conduct in its larger aspects. 

Leibniz recognized the narrowness of the mathematical 
method; he regarded mathematics as a subject which can not 
be made to cover the whole field of life, but is self-limited. Be- 
ing based upon abstractions which can easily be manipulated 
by the mind which conceived them, it never really touches life 
and the essentials of things, but stops short at their mere mani- 
festations. 

Substance, according to Leibniz, involves the notion of 
unity, while the science of extension or space—in other words, 
the science of the physical world—tells us nothing of what 
substance is. The essence of bodies cannot be extension, for 
substances are not passive, but active. Etre c’est agir—to be 
is to act he declares; this is surely a sufficiently experimental 
utterance. A being absolutely passive would be sheer nothing, 
which implies a contradiction; for, seeing that it receives all 
from without, and has nothing in itself, it would have no at- 
tribute, and would be pure negation. 
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In many respects Leibniz was before his time. This was 
eminently the case in his psychology, where he recognized that 
the mathematical methods so dear to Cartesians failed to cover 
an essential part of the philosophic field. It was the vain hope 
of Abbe Condillac to give a theory of the human mind and its 
development that would have all the clearness of mathematical 
proof, and none of the disadvantages of an artificial and seem- 
ingly arbitrary system like the monadology of Leibniz. But 
in seeking to make life all rational, and proceed from a tabula 
rasa in a chain of unfolding equations, he failed to “‘catch his 
hare”. The manner and methods are excellent, but it is 
cookery without the nourishing food. In one of his ““Conversa- 
tions,” Sainte-Beuve compares Condillac with La Motte. You 
get, he remarks, the same kind of paradox in each, neat, 
scrupulous, artificial and thin. In his treatment of literature, 
La Motte reasons so nicely and elegantly, and yet so aside 
from the truth, that the reader is thrown back on the true in 
poetry. Condillac has the same merits of form and manner, 
but in a kind of despair you cry out for the living in human 
nature. Saint-Martin calls his statue, endowed bit by bit with 
the senses, the very “derision of nature.” The great Buffon 
had the same criticism to make upon the statue, as leaving out 
the very important thing in a living being, the animating life. 
When Condillac came to ask the baron for his vote for the 
vacant place in the French Academy, Buffon received the 
Abbe cordially, and willingly gave the promise. “You have 
made a statue speak”, he said as he embraced his visitor, “‘and 
I, a man, enbrace you because you have still some warmth, but, 
my dear Abbe, your statue has none.” 

Condillac, who died in 1780 at the age of sixty-five, is an 
interesting, and in many ways typical XVIII th century French 
philosopher. 

The intellectual alliance between France and Scotland was 
particularly close in the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
writers like Hume and Adam Smith were as well known in Paris 
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as in their native land. The Sympathy philosophy, expounded 
in the works of Hume, and systematically developed in Smith’s 
“Theory of the Moral Sentiments”, was welcomed by French 
thinkers, and distinctly influenced the next generation. It 
is doubtful whether Fouillee does justice to the value and im- 
port of this philosophy in directing French thought; it sup- 
plied material for combating the selfish philosophy of the 
d’Holbach school. Hume derives the appreciation of most 
kinds of beauty, and justly, from the force of sympathy. Where 
our self-interest is not in the least concerned, he notes that we 
take pleasure, as in a well-arranged building, or implement, or 
work of art; we are moved by human sympathy. In the same 
passage he refers to the minds of men as being mirrors to one 
another, not only because they reflect each other’s emotions, 
but because those rays of passion, sentiments, and opinions, 
may be often reverberated, and may decay away by insensible 
degrees. 

The Swiss Bonnet treated religious questions, as far as he 
felt justified, from the rational side, in a direct systematic 
fashion; but there is no room in this short essay to do more 
than mention him. Adam Smith, addressing a class of students, 
many or most of whom were preparing for the ministry, subtly 
wove theology, with its bearings upon conduct, into his philo- 
sophic theories. The unity of art, morals and religion, upon 
which Pragmatism and the French exponents of Jdees Forces 
insist, was foreshadowed by this clear and comprehensive 
thinker. In his “Wealth of Nations” he remarks upon the 
fact that, in the ancient philosophy, whatever was taught 
concerning the nature of the human mind or of the deity made a 
part of the system of physics. Whatever reason could de- 
termine regarding man and the deity made two separate 
chapters of the great science of nature. But in the universities 
of Europe, where philosophy was taught only as subservient 
to theology, these two chapters became distinct sciences, and 
Metaphysics was opposed to Physics. Thereafter the com- 
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parison of the two gave rise to a third, called Ontology, which 
he characterizes as a cobweb science, framed of subtleties and 
sophisms. 

When Adam Smith was called from the chair of Logic and 
Metaphysics at Glasgow University to that of Ethics or Moral 
Philosophy, he welcomed the change as it allowed him to make 
inquiries that were of a practical nature:—the happiness of 
man, the possibilities of his perfection, his rights and duties 
not only as an individual, but as a member of the state and of 
the whole society of mankind. As he taught, his quick eye 
used to follow the variations in attitude of a student who sat 
near one of the pillars in the Ethics classroom, and he gauged 
his own success by the interest shown in the other’s face. Now 
Adam Smith has been originally destined for the ministry, and 
throughout his life he retained his interest in theological mat- 
ters. A new sympathetic theism is present in his “Theory 
of the Moral Sentiments’, in which the old attitude of servile 
worship is treated with scant respect. ‘““That the assiduous 
courtier is often more favored,” are his words, “than the 
faithful or active servant; that attendance and adulation are 
often shorter and surer roads to preferment than merit or 
service; and that a campaign at Versailles or St. James’ is often 
worth two either in Germany or Flanders, is a complaint 
we have all heard from many a venerable, but discontented 
old officer. But what is considered as the greatest reproach 
even to the weakness of earthly sovereigns has been ascribed, 
as an act of justice, to divine perfection; and the duties of 
devotion, the public and private worship of the Deity, have 
been represented, even by men of virtue and abilities, as the 
sole virtues which can either entitle to reward or exempt from 
punishment in the life to come.” This is a new and very 
pragmatic note in moral philosophy. 

It was a standing reproach made against the old philosophy 
that it regarded man as a solitary being. This reproach was 
hurled specifically at philosophers and metaphysicians by the 
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ardent reformers who flourished in the early days of the French 
Revolution; the reproach of cold selfishness and unsympathetic 
individualism. Adam Smith’s doctrine of sympathy came, 
therefore, as a welcome new interpretation. Turgot, who knew 
Smith personally, thought very highly of the work; he prob- 
ably read it in the original, as he knew English. Five years 
after its first appearance a translation by Eidous, was pub- 
lished at Paris,under the title “La Metaphysique de l’ame,” and 
was succeeded by other translations, among them those of 
l’abbe Blavet and the duc de Rochefoucauld. The best was 
that published by Condorcet’s widow in 1798; and it was fol- 
lowed by seven letters on Sympathie, addressed to Cabanis, 
physician and thinker, who died in 1808, at the age of fifty. 

Both books were widely read throughout France, and Ca- 
banis considered that Mme. de Condorcet had succeeded in 
placing Adam Smith’s somewhat vague theories un a more 
reasonable and systematic basis. Some of the developments 
she makes on his expressively rational explanation of sympathy 
are of singular interest. “What the senses begin, reflection 
completes; it gives to our senses habits, by following which 
humanity becomes in our souls an active and permanent 
sentiment.” 

In many respects Cabanis may be considered as standing 
midway between Condillac and Guyau or Fouillee. While 
holding to the existence of a supreme being, the final cause of 
things, which is a cardinal doctrine of Condillac, he ceases to 
dwell on his creative aspect. The mechanical concept of 
deity is absent from Cabanis; and he has little patience with 
those who are satisfied with a transcendent God remote from 
his universe, to whom may be ascribed ideal human perfec- 
tions. 

Cabanis makes conservation the end for which the faculties 
of man were given him, a limitation which recalls Male- 
branche; but where Malebranche lets the conservation of the 
human being be superseded by contemplation and worship, 
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Cabanis makes it yield to sympathy and care for others—a 
form of altruism. But this is the altruism of Idees-Forces 
and not of positivism. The Jdees-Forces philosopher begins 
with an expansive life; and one of the essential and natural 
modes of that expansion is the inclusion of others in his life, 
as the only means of its satisfaction and complete realization. 
Altruism is thus regarded not merely as something which is 
rationally defensible, an intellectual promotion, so to speak, 
just as a rational egoism succeeds blind instinct in a monistic 
evolution of things. It is complementary and inevitable in a 
world of sympathetic life. Cabanis definitely and distinctly 
starts from the mind aspect of the world. We get to know 
inanimate forces he says, by studying our own minds more 
deeply; not conversely—for the play of inanimate forces can 
throw but little light on the laws that govern our own being. 


The significant word sympathy, used as Cabanis uses 
it—“It is not contrary to reason to suppose the universe, in its 
completeness, organized so that all its parts are in sympathy 
one with another’—proclaims him to be a forerunner of 
Guyau. Elsewhere he remarks that hitherto worthy people 
have been taught “‘to have trust in death”, words that Plato 
puts in the mouth of Socrates; but he himself would rather 
preach the doctrine, “Have trust in life”. Everything is in a 
constant movement, undergoing all kinds of transformation, 
but these transformations proceed with the most admirable 
order and the most exquisite skill, and tend to the same end. 
Intelligence and Will are at the heart of the universe, as active 
forces. 


Cabanis is one of the first writers to dwell upon the subtle, 
immediate and dominant influence of mind upon mind, by 
which one personality feels that it realizes itself in letting 
another personality enter into it. It is present in all the higher 
relations of life, parent and child, friendship, marriage, the 
bond between pupil and master, between political leader and 
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his followers, between a general and his soldiers. Guyau lean- 
ed upon it as a pillar of his philosophic system. 

Cabanis was a devoted admirer of conduct as revealed in 
great personalities. Two contemporaries whom he especially 
mentions in his letter to his friend Fauriel, as having expanded 
his notions of human possibilities, and contributed towards his 
faith in the world’s future, are Benjamin Franklin and Turgot. 
Both were preeminently men of conduct, who realized them- 
selves in action. 

The death of Cabanis in the year 1808 is almost coincident 
with the passing away of the school of ideologues whom Napo- 
leon hated and distrusted. By 1809 Napoleonic militarism 
was firmly established in France; and it was not until its in- 
fluence passed away after the disasters of the Second Empire 
that a new school, carrying on their mission, sprang up; the 
school of Jdees-Forces, who look to Guyau as their founder. 
This gifted man, who died in 1888 at the early age of thirty- 
four, has given us a system of aesthetics that explains Ruskin’s 
idealism better than does any English contemporary; his 
whole philosophic foundation was sound and well-built. Con- 
cerning his aesthetic canons I have already spoken in a pre- 
vious issue of the Personauist. Now John Ruskin was 
trained a Puritan, in the direct Scottish descent; and it is 
interesting to note how his fundamentals harmonize so exactly 
with Guyau’s. 

Guyau’s father-in-law, Alfred Fouillee, to whom long life 
was happily granted, carried out Guyau’s principles. To quote 
from his admirable Histoire de la philosophie, in the account it 
gives of Guyau:—“To place in relief the social side of the human 
individual,and even of life in general (/'etre vivant en general), 
such ought to be, in his eyes, the task of philosophy, com- 
pleting and correcting in this way the too exclusive individual- 
ism of the XVIIIth century. . .All his studies give us a glimpse 
of that sociological era, to which, according to him, modern 
science is advancing . 
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“Guyau had a profound conception of life, considering the 
idea of life as more fundamental than that of force, which is 
only an extraction and an abstraction; as more fundamental 
than that of movement, the lifeless silhouette of the animated; 
as more fundamental even than the idea of existence, since the 
only existence known to us directly is that of our own life as we 
feel it, from which we afterwards take this or that attribute in 
order to conceive other existences. The so-called material 
existences are, according to Guyau, nothing but life diminished 
or at its finish. To sum up, all is /ife, everything is living, and 
we cannot conceive of anything truly real which is not living. 
All determinism is at bottom vital”. 

Life, according to Guyau, implies essentially conscience, 
intelligence, sensibility, contact—with what has relation to 
others and not solely to oneself. It is more than instinct, 
more also than the calculation of what is useful after Bentham’s 
fashion; more than egoism and the cult of the self; more even 
than alfruism, although that comes nearer expressing its true 
nature and direction.”’ Altruism is associated with an in- 
dividualistic psychology, which fails to explain Human and 
Divine Sympathy, and leaves no proper place for its higher life. 


LASTING IMPRESSIONS OF A GREAT TEACHER 


JOHN GODFREY HILL 


The greatness of a great teacher is best tested by what re- 
mains of his teaching and spirit in the life and thought of his 
pupils after the fading length of more than a decade. 


While seated in my study with the memory of my sainted 
teacher, Dr. Bowne, fresh in my mind, my eye most naturally 
rested on the shelf containing the sixteen inches of books of 
which he is the author. I began to take them down tenderly, 
one byone. Curiously enough, I did not read the printed page, 
but rather the marginal notes which I had taken years ago, 
hot from the living lips of the lucid lecturer as they were spoken 
with his characteristic force and clearness. 


Permit me then to inflict upon the reader a few of thes 
marginal notes which, I believe, glimpse forth in a singular man- 
ner the soul and mind of one of America’s mightiest teachers. 

As regards the fresh intuitions of life itself Dr. Bowne was an 
avowed pragmatist with a healthy touch of mysticism. 

“These convictions by which we live,” I quote from marginal 
notes, “never come by speculative reason. They were given 
us and never can come any other way. Drain life of native 
trust in life and experience and no philosophy can supply life 
with it. We are free to venture beyond knowledge and push 
toward the heights. We can look toward the bright side of life 
and push through to confidence; or, we can look toward the 
dark side and break through to blind pessimism, and perish. 
We must take our choice. As Faust would say, ‘Choose well; 
thy time is brief, yet endless.’ At the end of one road stands 
God; at the end of the other—well, blind alleys and broken 
hopes and forlorn philosophic leaders, mired deep in the 
swamps of their own logomachy.”’ 


What withering contempt Dr. Bowne had for all kinds of 
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“logomachy,” (to use his own pet expressions), “closet philo- 
sophy,” the “fallacy of the universal,” “magazine science,” 
“sensational psychology” and “dictionary religion.” 

One of the marginal scribblings brings back to me a striking 
incident of the class-room. He was paying his disturbing 
respect to the sensational psychologists of the day. Holding 
up his index finger and crooking it several times he exclaimed 
rather warmly, “I defy the whole psychological crowd to ex- 
plain this action. All the hidden mystery of man and God are 
involved. It is not to be so simply explained by a swarm of 
sensations and nerve-shocks.” And after a pause he continued, 
“These miserable verbal classifications terribly infest our age. 
There ought to be a mental board of health to clean up these 
verbally infested germ regions. There is much indecent ex- 
posure, parading as wisdom, in the world of thought.” 

In his bracing outlook upon God and religion, Dr. Bowne 
proved, and still proves, a refreshing antidote to the “‘mud- 
gods” of our day who are supported by the “neat, smug 
rationalism” of our time. 

From the notes I read again, “Life starts with legs and rarely 
travels on logic. The larger part of our belief has its origin in 
life. Actions are a real test of our beliefs, rather than mere 
assent. Life makes necessary postulates that suffice for 
practical living. This is the main thing, after all. Thus we 
venture beyond sense knowledge, at will, but at our own risk 
and with open eyes. Thus Hume fell back upon ‘natural 
instinct’ and Kant, upon ‘practical reason’ to escape the 
consequences of their own logic. God is not disposed of by an 
appeal to the dictionary, nor is the world accounted for by a 
‘concourse of fortuitous atoms.’ The dreary, see-saw, oscillat- 
ing explanations of an impersonal world are not respectable to 
decent thinking. We can’t speak for long of things unless they 
appear respectable. When dirt is lifted to cosmic purpose and 
expresses divine will and follows rational plan, which is neither 
outside nor inside of God in spacial measurements, but which 
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expresses unpicturable dependence upon the Eternal One in 
whom all things live, move, and have their being,—then only 
has it intelligible meaning. As musical tones exist only as the 
player performs and while he performs, and depend for their 
continuity at every moment upon the will, purpose and action 
of the musician; so this world depends upon God, the Personal 
One, who plays the tune of cosmos with steady purpose, fault- 
less reason and loving energy through timeless succession”’. 

One felt daily that with Dr. Bowne philosophy passed into 
religion and reason into conscience. The class-room was 
turned into devotions; yet fervid worship never displaced 
flawless logic, and lurid mysticism never was permitted to out- 
run excellent conclusions. His printed page may seem cold, 
rigid, relentless reason only; not so was the living teacher be- 
hind the desk. There, sparkling wit, incisive logic, unfailing 
reverence and practical interests mingled and mixed together 
with unparalleled freshness, unwearied interest and massed 
impressiveness. As he ascribed quickening spirit and conscious 
life and throbbing personality to the universe, so he himself 
was to his pupils the living soul of his system of philosophy. 
I cannot separate Dr. Bowne’s system of thought from himself 
as I received it from him in the classroom. 

May I not close with a note which I made on the margin of 
his “Ethics” on the day of his return from that farcical heresy 
trial, which shameful thing occurred at the time that I studied 
under him. We, the sixty-odd students of the class, clamored 
for an explanation. He only shook his head and beckoned with 
his hand for silence and started in to lecture where he had left 
off a week before. The clamor increased so that he was com- 
pelled to give heed. With that characteristic flash of the eye 
which no words can convey to those who have not seen it, he 
playfully and laconically remarked, “Well, there isn’t much to 
be said; I came, I saw, and the rest concurred.” 

Thus, I fancy, he came and saw into systems of philosophy 
and the rest concur. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Reviving the Bowne Theory. 


The Methodist Review of May-June is notable as a revival of the memory 
of Borden Parker Bowne. All former students, lovers and followers of 
Bowne will hail with special interest the last work of Bowne, The Present 
Status of the Conflict of Faith which was dictated by him the day before his 
death in April, 1910. When one thinks of the changes that have taken place 
in the world’s thinking since this essay was dictated the surprising thing is 
its up-to-dateness. This is because Bowne ever dealt in fundamentals 
rather than in the incidents and accidents of passing opinion. He summed 
up the conflict of faith as it relates to the problem of knowledge, as follows: 

“Thus in the realm of knowledge the conflict of faith with unfaith is very 
strongly inclined toward the side of faith. The sensational views of man 
which were so apt to issue in animalism and selfishness have no longer any 
philosophical standing, and the recent agnosticism of the Spencerian system 
may be looked upon as obsolete. Instead of it we have, as already said, the 
way for rational belief left open. The primacy of the practical reason is 
assured. The weakness of the speculative reason, when it comes under ex- 
perience and its indications, is clearly seen. Meanwhile life has the field, 
and it is permitted to see visions and to dream dreams, to proceed prag- 
matically, to accept those principles which are rooted in life as the product of 
life, as the principles which alone give life any meaning or save it from hideous 
collapse.” 

That which he writes of Theism will equally apply under the later dis- 
coveries of radio and the startling assumptions of the Einsteinian declarations. 

“The rustic looks out on the heavens and sees the blue sky and the shining 
sun or the moon and the stars, and he is perfectly satisfied that he has seen 
it all. But the astronomer comes and the rustic’s view vanishes. We are 
made acquainted with suns and systems and wonders unsuspected. Or we 
look into the pure air when the sun is shining, and we seem to be moving along 
in the midst of light which appears to us to stretch away indefinitely. But 
the physicist comes, and we find that the sphere of light which seems to 
encircle the world is a very small affair, the result of reflection and refraction 
of the sun’s rays, while the earth itself is driving along in the deepest possible 
darkness of an ether vibrating but never luminous, light-bearing but never 
shining. And the chemist comes and tells us of the composition of bodies 
about us, so that they, too, are not in any respect what they seem. We hear 
of molecules and atoms and of vortex rings in the ether, and nowadays since 
the discovery of radium things seem to have grown more mysterious still. 
We seem to be immersed in a sphere of unpicturable activity all about us, 
manifesting itself here and there in a few sense objects, but for the most part 
not manifesting itself, yet all the while demonstratively real. When we fol- 
low out considerations of this kind we are introduced to a new order of 
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mystery which makes the easy mechanical explanation of traditional atheistic 
thinking seem almost fatuous in its superficiality.” : 

In addition to the posthumus article by Bowne is a most valuable analysis 
of Bowne’s work and life by his favorite pupil, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
and a symposium of appreciations by other former students. This number 
of the Review will be cherished and kept for years to come by a great multitude 
of men to whom Bowne brought a very personal inspiration and help. 


Mysticism as Driving Power. 


The Significance of the Mystic’s Experience is discussed lucidly by A. 
Eustace Haydon in The fournal of Religion for March. After examining 
and comparing various types of mysticism the author concludes that its 
chief value lies not in the revelation of truth unrelated to reason but rather 
in driving power for action upon those truths which are already rationally 
apprehended. He writes: 

“The mystic experience, then, will justify any world-view and therefore 
can prove the truth of none. Our knowledge and understanding of the 
nature of reality must be secured in the full light of intelligence. When it 
is so achieved or accepted on authority, mysticism comes or, by proper 
technique may be induced, to light it up with beauty and give it emotional 
value and the conviction of certainty. We have seen that some religious 
groups develop the experience with this conscious purpose. But it is an 
essentially conservative force and each new religious world-view will have to 
develop its own mystics. It is at this point that the evolutionary naturalism 
of our Western science has failed. Some have carried over the old “sense of 
presence” into the new system of thought; some have found that it is only a 
step from the mystic “feel” of the old monistic idealism to that of the new 
humanism. But most religious people still feel that the world-view yielded 
by modern science is what Carlyle called it long ago—‘‘a gospel of mud.” 
And the anguish of suffering humanity as they gather the first-fruits of the 
age of machines is not reassuring. There is a deep sense of loneliness. If 
humanism is to have emotional driving power it must learn how to use our 
common human capacity for mystical feeling and mystical insight to give 
us the sense of deep-rooted security in cosmic development; to show us our 
affinity with the forms of life unfolding about us in the world of nature; to 
link us, by its clear vision, with our whole humanity in the bonds of mutual 
service and so, make possible that warm awareness of personal significance, 
worth, and responsibility in the shared life of the race.” 


Why China Ends the Procession. 


Yu-Lan-Tang of Columbia Univesity concludes that the backwardness 
of China and her failure to develop a science was due to the particular turn 
of her philosophy. The constructive age of Greece was marked in China 
also as a period of intellectual activity. Two contrasting systems Tao-ism 
and Moism arose followed by the compromising system of Confucius. He 
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characterizes Tao-ism as a nature philosophy, Moism as a form of “art”. In 
ethics it was utilitarian in method, pragmatic and empirical. Confucianism 
attempted to provide a mean between the two. Moism disappeared and 
Confucianism which leaned toward the nature philosophy was profoundly 
modified by Buddhism. Thus there emerged the ideal “‘to diminish the human 
desire in order to recover the heavenly wisdom.” Philosophy became a 
search for inward peace and became subjective. Had Moism continued its. 
influence China’s thought might like that of Europe have become empirical 
and scientific. Nevertheless he feels that China has a contribution to make 
to modern civilization. 

“To speak of things in abstract and general terms is always dangerous. 
But here I cannot refrain from saying that the West is extension, and the 
East is intension; and that the West emphasizes what we have, the East 
emphasizes what we are. The question as to how to reconcile these two so 
that humanity may be happy both in body and in mind is at present difficult 
to answer. Anyway, the Chinese conception of life may be mistaken, but 
the Chinese experience cannot be a failure. If mankind shall afterwards 
become wiser and wiser, and think that they need peace and happiness in 
their mind, they may turn their attention to, and gain something from, the 
Chinese wisdom. If they shall not think so, the mind energy of the Chinese 
people of four thousand years will yet not have been spent in vain. The 
failure itself may warn our children to stop searching for something in the 
barren land of human mind. This is one of China’s contributions to man- 


kind.” 


Is there Room for a Science of Sociology? 


Dr. George Elliott Howard of the University of Nebraska dips his brilliant 
and incisive pen to tell us in the April number of The Fournal of Applied 
Sociology that the Social Sciences have proved their place in the curriculum 
of the modern college and university. Few will be willing openly to oppose 
the brilliant doctor, many will be compelled to agreement. He states his 
case on its strongest side, namely, upon the practical value of the social 
sciences. Here indeed has the study proved its standing. After recounting 
the gains for humanity which he thinks can be clearly ascribed to Sociology, ~~ 
he writes: 

“Now these gains for humanity, and others which may not here be named, 
have in large part been won at the expense of the predatory classes. It is not 
strange, therefore, even in normal times, that their authors should be stigma- 
tized; their ideals ridiculed and falsified. Nevertheless, before the world war, 
the workers for social reconstruction more than held their own. There was 
distinct progress; reform projects were gaining in popular favor; and, on the 
whole, the prospect for a swift advance in social welfare seemed bright indeed. 
But the prospect has been dimmed. Spiritually as well as materially we are 
now paying the price of that awful struggle. Unforeseen conditions are 
giving the enemies of social progress opportunities which they are not slow to 
seize. In more senses than one the “old guard” is grasping power. Many 
of the precious assets of civilization won in times of peace are put in jeopardy. 
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American society has reached the serious moral crisis which usually follows a 
great war. It is passing through a transition phase which, let us hope, may 
not be long drawn out. To minimize its inevitable evils will require wise and 
courageous leadership. The challenge to the enlightened conscience 1s 1m- 
perative. The true sociologist must gird up his loins and unflinchingly bend 
to his task. For are not some of his highest ideals at least temporarily at 
stake? The times are calling loudly for the social puritan.” 


Soul and Matter. 


All students of a philosophical turn will be interested in the notable presi- 
dent’s address of Dr. W. H. Sheldon of Yale, before the American Philosophi- 
cal Association. It appears in the March issue of The Philosophical Review. 
Dr. Sheldon shows the discrepancies in both the materialistic and idealistic 
views of selfhood. 

Much of the article is taken up with the refutation of extreme materialism. 

“Between tending and intending lies the whole length of the evolution of 
life; a length which the materialist, for whom existence dwells only in the 
present, cannot compass. Potentiality, to which the materialist continually 
appeals, is but a physical condition, while in the consciousness of what one 
means to do the potency’s fulfilment is actually present. As common speech 
has it, we ‘realize’ beforehand what we are going todo. Consciousness here- 
by shows itself to be, as Professor Montague has well said, no mere potency, 
but the actuality of a potency. Such actuality, however, is physically im- 
possible while the potency remains unfulfilled. But the materialist, knowing 
that this is so, rules it from the universe with rigid exclusion, as a Puritan 
would have cast out a harlot from the house of God—and with something of 
the same spirit; for history repeats itself.” 

On the other hand he points out the main weakness of idealism. 

“But modern idealism is so bent on pointing to the whole System of Reality 
that it has too little interest in the special nature and order of the parts. 
Whereas man is and must always be interested to know the nature of the 
parts—in particular, of those important parts which we call finite minds 
or selves. Moreover, idealists have not sufficiently studied the particular 
phenomena of the body; they have left this to the materialists, content to 
refute materialism by dubbing matter an abstraction. Had they attended 
to the bodily processes, they might have found their principle of organic 
unity at work among those processes, acting as an efficient cause among the 

hysical causes, emphasising some processes in the nervous system, diminish- 
ing others, and so selecting one or another as to foster the life of the body and 
the development of the mind. 

“Mind then is preferential and selective; it builds up a system of interacting 
parts, and as this system is one, so the consciousness of a body is one—to-wit, 
a self. It is the selective character, due to the organic form of affective 
processes, that makes up the individuality of a self. As there is no con- 
sciousness that has not affection, so there is none that has not selfhood. That 
is why there are no impersonal bits of consciousness, and why consciousness is 
always centered. It is no miracle; it is due to the nature of consciousness as 
revealed in affection.” 
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He shows the necessity of a dualistic admission of reality for both mind and 
matter. :—— 

“As a man who is unjust to another is thereby unjust to himself, so a 
spiritualism which denies final truth to materialism becomes formal and 
impotent. Enlightened materialism, freed from the negations and priva- 
tions men have read into it, forms the only warrant of substantiality to the 
self, and becomes the evidence of a soul which may exist in separation from 
the flesh. Historical materialism and idealism, mutually exclusive as they 
are, have by their antagonism prevented such a fertile union; with the con- 
sequence that the strong old scholastic soul has been slowly bled white. 
But, no doubt, that soul cannot die, and for a properly conceived materialism 
is reserved the privilege of restoring that entity to vigour.” 

In finding the synthesis however, he is not (to a Personalist) altogether 
happy. To us he seems to attempt this by again confusing the terms which 
he has been so careful to distinguish. When he refers to mind as material, 
composed of “stuff” he has either resorted to materialism or defined matter 
in anew way. We do not mean to be hypercritical and we do appreciate 
the clearness and strength of Dr. Sheldon’s exposition but we have a con- 
stitutional distrust of synthesis by definition. In the experience of selfhood 
we have the meeting place of matter and soul and we cannot get along either 
in life or in theory without resting upon this fact as an undeniable personal 
realism. On the whole the address is calculated to delight the heart of a 
Personalist. 


Has Einstein a word for Philosophy 


Mr. J. E. Turner considers the Einsteinian theories foreign or unimportant 
to philosophy, (Mind, January 1922) to which Mr. H. Wildon Carr rejoins 
in the April number of the same periodical. He declares that the new theory 
does not imply a universal relativity which would yield only skepticism but 
depends rather upon the personal standard by which we arrive at all con- 
clusions. Our measurements are based upon the relation we bear to the 
measured things. This ego-centricity Mr. Carr rightly claims to possess a 
philosophical significance:— 

“An observer attached to a system of reference, coordinates every point- 
instant of an event, and the world-line, that is, the track of such an event in 
the four-dimensional universe of his sense-experience, not from the stand- 
point of an independent absolute system, but from the fixity or stability of 
his own system regarded as at rest. It follows then that if the observer’s 
system itself changes relatively to other systems such change will appear as 
change in the other systems. Also if the observer pass suddenly from one 
system of reference to another, which may even reverse all the conditions of 
the first, he will carry with him the standard and norm, and these will auto- 
matically adjust themselves, so that every system into which he passes will 
by the very condition of his attachment to it be a system at rest. All this 
the principle itself explicitly lays down. We have then only to extend it by 
the recognition that to every observer attached to a system moving in re- 
lation to ours, his system is for him at rest and ours to him is moving, and his 
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axes of coordination must then vary in relation to ours according to the 
velocity and uniformity of his movement relatively to ours. There is no 
limit to this principle theoretically. There is a geometry therefore of every 
point-instant in the universe because we can conceive it as a system of refer- 
ence from which some observer is coordinating events. No point and no 
instant can have relations to other points and other instants which are 
identical for observers in different systems. Is such an infinite plurality 
and absolute subjectivity consistent with the community of basis which 
science demands for its reality? 

“The whole conception of the universe is now seen to be the exact reverse 
of that on which materialists and natural realists have insisted. Instead of 
a limited knowledge of an infinite universe, the new principle gives us a 
universe the knowledge of which is unbounded but the reality of which is 
finite. The two essential conditions on which the materialistic conception 
depended, simultaneity and direction, conditions of the possibility of dating 
every event and fixing every point, have been falsified by experiment. The 
new conception is not the arbitrary speculation of a fertile imagination, it 
is imposed on thought by an inherent necessity of its nature. The physical 
universe is the systematisation of infinite space-time systems, on a principle 
which only asks us never to loosen our hold on experience in order to go 
beneath or beyond it, but always and only to seek to interpret it. 

“Einstein’s conclusion that the physical universe is finite but unbounded 
follows necessarily from the principle that the absolute is the “I think” of 
personal experience and from the fact that the nature of its activity is geo- 
metrising. The universe is finite because the straight line of every observer 
is curved for other observers, and therefore every straight line is a geodesic 
which at infinity must return on itself; and the universe is unbounded because 
approach to the limit is infinite.” 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Divine Comedy an Achievement in the Gothic 


If Florence had not driven Dante into exile in the prime of his years and 
by repeated decrees confirmed his banishment and made it perpetual, he 
might never have found that surcease from political and personal strife, 
that opportunity for calm and uninterrupted concentration, necessary for 
the careful and painstaking elaboration and the triumphant completion of 
his most cherished literary project: that crown of many years of study, 
experience and reflection, which was to be not only his contribution to the 
world’s artistic treasure, to its knowledge, and to its moral admonishing, but 
also a tribute in some degree worthy of the name of Her whom he finally 
exalted to be the very Revealer of Heaven to him and of all the ultimate 
mysteries. And if Dante had not written that Comedy which later genera- 
tions were to call “Divine” he would have ranked with thousands of other 
poets — worthy poets, and with other thousands of sincere patriots who 
fought, seemingly in vain, the good fight for truth, honor and justice; perhaps 
a few scholars would have celebrated him, too, as among the popularizers of 
the available store of medieval science and philosophy, or as one of several 
skilful refiners of the vernacular tongue of Italy. 

But Florence, after rearing him to a full acquaintance with her dazzling 
and complex civilization, multiform in all that was good, bad; sublime, 
hideous; satanic, human, superhuman,—cast him out cruelly and unjustly. 
Florence cast him out; he wrote the Divine Comedy; and he stands to-day 
acknowledged as one of the three great poets of the world. The votes which 
decree him this eminence have not been counted, can never be, and the 
balloting will never be closed; the majority becomes more and more over- 
whelming as time goes on. Public favor is notoriously fickle; but this is true 
only within the space of a single generation, or perhaps century. In the long 
run it is universal suffrage, and that alone, which renders the ultimate de- 
cision. It is the one world-court from which there is no appeal; and its 
verdicts approach infallibility with an impassive finality that is irresistible — 
and to stubborn dissenters sometimes little short of maddening! 

Dante wrote the Divine Comedy; and on the Divine Comedy have been 
written, it is stated—and this was said long before the sexcentenary of 
especial celebration just past—more comments and commentaries than on 
any other single work in the world’s literature,—unless we wish to cite the 
Bible, which is a collection of sixty-six works. To add, therefore, to our 
knowledge of Dante and of his writings is obviously not too easy,—nor is 
this the time or place: my purpose is merely to analyze briefly a perhaps 
fanciful yet by no means novel phase of personal reaction to the genius of 
the great poet as manifested in his greatest work. 

Each re-reading of the Divine Comedy, while disclosing ever new beauties 
of detail, has strengthened and deepened in me a dominant sense of the 
stupendous séructure of the whole: it seems to suggest, as if inevitably, the 
building up of a solid and towering mass that pyramids from foundations 
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deep in the earth to breathless heights. And this is not only because the 
action of the poem proceeds from the subterranean vaults of Hell up along 
the mountain trails of Purgatory and thence through the thin ether of the 
nine heavens to that topmost Heaven which is all spirit; there is in the reader 
an insistent consciousness of the master-artist who with teeming brain con- 
ceives and with unerring hand executes, line upon line, an almost infinitely 
complicated and yet broadly simple edifice whose solidity and whose sym- 
metries are nothing less than architectonic in grandeur, and which to my 
own mind have always suggested as if unescapably the architecture of some 
splendid cathedral. Others have likened the Divine Comedy—in its sonor- 
ous sweep of many tones; with its moods of tragedy, elegy, crushing or ironic 
satire, its paeans and hymns of praise; now lyric and personal, now idyllic 
and descriptive; regular, yet unobtrusive, in its triplicate rhythm—to a 
mighty symphony: and on thoughtful consideration of this attitude I won- 
dered at first whether it were not after all a better analogy than the one 
that had always most appealed to me. There is of course no intrinsic merit 
in analogy; yet its indirect value as a stimulus to thought and imagination 
would be categorically denied only by those whose definition of what is 
ultimately worth while is utilitarian in the most materialistic sense of the 
word. This one may at least prove entertaining, and may perhaps even 
aspire to encourage some readers to a more comprehensive perspective of the 
m. 

My dissatisfaction with the rival comparison, I formulated at first about as 
follows:—Music, wonderful as are its possibilities—and the daring modern 
harmonies have added a seemingly unlimited variety of sensuous colorings— 
is after all limited in its materials, and both limited and indefinite in its power 
of suggestion: its direct appeal is to a sense which is relatively simple and 
whose amplitude is one-dimensional—a linear function—and it arouses 
emotions only, not definite conceptual images. A great work of architecture, 
on the other hand, is determinate of outline; has every texture, color, shadow, 
clearly defined; stands out to the eye that sweeps over it, as a thing of ob- 
jective reality, with length and breadth and height. But deeper considera- 
tion convinced me that the determining factor was not after all mainly formal 
and quantitative: the real decision lay with quality and content: it came to 
me suddenly that there is no intrinsic or cogent reason why a symphony 
should be so, rather than otherwise, in its broader outlines—its larger sym- 
metries and proportions. These are indeed to a certain extent standardized; 
but the basal norms and criteria are almost wholly conventional. 

The one underlying principle of all good architecture, on the contrary, 
is absolutely fundamental, inevitable and uniform: the main lines must be 
consonant with, and must suggest, structural efficiency. That is, the be- 
holder must feel instinctively, almost as he feels his own weight and balance, 
that all heights, breadths and thicknesses are as, and where, they should be,— 
in order that the whole building may combine the utmost of reasonable 
economy in materials—which, expressed in terms of art, means the utmost of 
grace—with the maximum of stability, utility and spaciousness—that is, 
esthetically, the maximum impressiveness, satisfyingness, sublimity. The 
aspect is double, therefore:—on the one hand the practical: geometry, 
mechanics, physics—in other words, Science—;on the other hand the beauti- 
ful: feeling, appreciation, discriminating enjoyment—that is, Art. 
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In no other fine art than architecture is so tremendous a span bridged 
between the extremes of utilitarian applied science and the most lofty and 
wholly unsensual art. And this, I believe, is why I am impelled to liken 
the Divine Comedy to a great building; a cathedral, most naturally, because 
of its religious purposes; a Gothic cathedral, finally, because of its period, 
detail, and even its grotesques: in it Dante has combined of the science of his 
day—the old earth-centered conception of the universe, appealing to the 
conceit as well as to the so-called “common sense” of man, with its geometric- 
ally perfect but mechanically impossible convolutions—and the whole avail- 
able artistic palette of antiquity and mediaevalism, brushed on with consum- 
mate skill and taste. In science Dante was abreast of his age; in the art of 
lofty verse he was centuries ahead of his contemporaries 

And he not only planned his great structure throughout, both as scientist 
and artist; but he did—as every great poet must do—what no builder can 
do, however unrivalled he may be both as engineer and architect: he moulded 
and carved, wove and placed with his own hands every beam, stone, tile, 
statue, painting, tapestry and ornament, till the finished temple stood 
complete, perfect and imperishable. Beside it all earthly monuments are 
but humble essays. 

For a great poem cannot be defaced by weathering or neglect, or demol- 
ished by earthquakes, war or vandalism. There were seven architectural 
and sculptural “wonders” of the ancient world, and! of six of them not a 
trace remains. The seventh is still a majestic pile, knee deep in the sands of 
Sahara’s edge; but its pristine beauty of finish is gone, stones enough to build 
a city have been torn from its sides, and gunpowder has shattered its portal. 
Only by building for both heart and brain can man build to endure until man- 
kind has finished his course. 

Hersert D. Austin. 


Does Relativism Deny the Absolute ? 


The genius of Albert Einstein excites the admiration of the world. Finally 
to determine the degree of his fame is a task that must be left to the mathe- 
maticians and physicists. Some popular conclusions, however, in the realm 
of pure thought, have been drawn from his science which seem hasty and un- 
warranted—as that an Einsteinian relativism has at last done way with the 
Absolute. This is the very last thing that relativism gua relativism can do, 
since its own anti-absolutistic antipathies are themselves individual, partial, 
conditional—lacking universal necessity, each being a law unto itself. From 
such reasonings (which are all tinctured by a relativistic uncertainty, or 
speciality) no absolute denial of the Absolute can de deduced. The case is 
not helped if an appeal be made from the ipse dixit of one affirmer to a thous- 
sand or a million other such affirmations, since all of them would, by the 
hypothesis of relativism itself, be vitiated by this same inconclusiveness. If 
the final appeal were taken to some (supposedly relativized) all-containing 
Mind, that could hardly be conceived as denying its own absolutism, or, if it 
did, we would be landed again in the swish and wash of a go-as-you-please 
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relativism, only individually, partially or locally “‘true”. Whatever force 
or cogency there may be in relativism, in certain fields of discourse, it seems 
clear that the very last thing that it can accomplish is to deal destructively 
with the Absolute. All that relativism can do in the premises is to sit down 
and say nothing regarding the Supreme Reality which is behind the shifting 
phantasmagoria of time and sense—or, strictly to limit its processes to 
physico-mathematical fields, where the exact (?) sciences thrive, or at any 
rate toil. 

It may be, of course, that the effort positively and apodictically to prove an 
Absolute may be futile—although this propostion would involve some further 
discussion as to the nature of proof, or of probability. Possibly the way out 
may be to conceive (though we cannot picture) an Absolute which, to finite 
and conditioned thought, is represented under quasi-relativistic aspects— 
much as from the plains of India a Himalayan peak (which is really there) 
may seem evasively yet alluringly to shift and shimmer in the hot air. The 
writer has no interest in affirming an Absolute in purely intellectualistic 
terms, but challenges the competence of the relativism now so much publiciz- 
ed either to assert or deny any such Fact, Force, or Entity. His own view 
is that, however men’s concepts of such a hypostatis may vary—some no 
doubt being better, that is, nearer the fact, than are others—human life is 
unintelligible and unsupportable except as it is recognized as a parable put 
forth by a personal God, who must by the very conditions of the case partially 
reserve himself from finite understanding—which is the speck of truth in 
agnosticism—but constantly reveals enough of himself (relatively, if one 
please to say) to innervate man for the grim, genial task of living. If now, 
any of us lack wisdom or worth it must be because we are not willing in the 
day of such Power. 

Cuare$ A. S. Dwicut. 


THE TENTS OF HAPPINESS 


How many thousands during the heated term will seek afield the tents of 
happiness! The hotel veranda, the cottage, the cabin, the mountains, the 
shore, the snowy tent and the bark shelter, here, each after his own manner 
will pursue the quest. Yet the habitation in which one really finds happiness 
is as unenduring as a tent. One sets it up wherever he is. The cynic thinks 
chiefly of the hot and dusty journey, the discomfort of the sea-shore dwelling, 
the absence of the morning paper, the presence of the innumerable creeping 
and crawling things that fill and replenish the earth, and wisely, for one of 
his mood, decides to remain in the comfort of home. Happy shall he be if 
these things have power to pitch above his head the tents of happiness. For 
though he strike not his gleaming walls within the vastness of the mountain 
wilderness, nor rival in his dwelling-place the sand-piper along the shore, 
yet shall he be that rarest of seneba a good camper. Happiness comes to 
him who like Paul can say: “I am on every side afflicted but not in distress”, 
and, “I have learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be content”. Paul 
the tent-maker was a good camper. 
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Much of the tragedy of life arises from the un-nomadic who are too much at- 
tached to things as they are or as they are not to accomodate themselves to 
life as it is. Their griefs, their difficulties, and their disappointments are 
allowed to obscure from their dew-swept eyes the larger and more important 
blessings that crown their earthly pilgrimage. They cannot taste the tea 
for the thought of the ants, nor the flapjacks for the ashes, nor glimpse the 
glory of the wilderness for the rattlesnakes. Fears lie in the way, and “the 
grass-hopper is a burden”. To lie under the silent stars and, unprotected, 
to listen to the voices of the night from a hard and hollowed bed of sand is to 
such unthinkable for the absence of white linen and a box spring. Blessings 
to them who can catch their joys more sweetly and simply, for life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things possessed. The profound question of 
possession is not the /ittle or the much, but the how. How do we possess our 
riches or our poverty? Do they so possess us that their presence or their 
absence shall make or break life, or are we ever going past their untoward 
abundance or want to seize the riches that time and misfortune cannot fade. 
If one can learn to pitch his tent of happiness by any stream, and rest content 
with the falling of any night, life shall not defeat him nor shall malice have 
power to harm him. He shall find comfort from the midst of discomfort, 
and strength from the midst of weakness, and joy from the midst of pain, and 
inspiration from the midst of difficulty, and refreshment from the midst of 
weariness. The voiceless desert shall speak to him by the burning bush. 
The uncompanioned forest shall be rich in association. The ashes of old 
camp-fires shall tell of the love and happiness of the long-ago. In lonely 
vigil or toiling ascent he shall pitch his tent of happiness in the presence of 
God! 


Along the Book Shelf 


THE I.W.W.—A Study of American Syndicalism. By Paut F. BrissENDEN, 
Ph. D. Columbia University Studies, 1920, second edition. Pp. 438. 


In this scholarly work the author aims to discover the fundamental tenets 
of the I. W. W. To this end he searches through the proceedings of I. W. W. 
conventions, and in bulletins, addresses, and letters by members of the I. W. 
W. Noteworthy statements of principles and developments are analyzed 
and collated. 

The movement, which was organized in Chicago in 1905, represented a 
reaction against the alleged ineffectiveness of labor unions to achieve real 
benefits for working men and women. Then came the break with the 
Western Federation of Miners in 1907, and the schism between the Chicago 
and Detroit factions in 1908 when the latter became direct actionists as op- 
posed to the Chicago “doctrinaires.” The year 1912, with its Lawrence 
strike and its free-speech crusades, is indicated as representing the high tide 
of I. W. W. activity. 

The author refrains from comment, although at one place he states that if 
’ given power “‘the I. W. W. would be no less relentless Prussians than are the 
corporations we have with us.” Withal the author is dispassionate and 
scientific, confining himself to the presentation of facts and allowing the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 

E. S. Bocarpus. 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL, by the Rr. Hon. Arruur 
James Batrour, Published by George H. Doran Company, New York. 
1921. Pp. x and 241. 


Mr. Balfour is an outstanding example of the British statesman at home in 
fields of both political and literary significance. This recent volume of essays, 
first delivered as addresses before learned societies, covers a considerable 
period of his intellectual life. The Henry Sedgwick Memorial Lecture on 
Decadence which is the first of the series and was delivered in 1908 sets forth 
the interesting suggestion that science must be expected to provide the 
remedy for decadence. Whether Mr. Balfour would take the same view of 
the case since the overweening dependence upon science by the Germans 
precipitated the world-war would be interesting to learn. There is no doubt 
of the great part science is to play in human progress. But science puts into 
the hands of men instruments of | great danger if the men themselves are not 
moralized and socialized to use those instruments for the common good. 
Civilization can really get on no faster than the moral advance of man and 
ne only decadence possible in civilization is moral decadence which rules all 
the rest. 
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Great interest attaches to Balfour’s essay in criticism of Bergson’s Creative 
Evolution which appeared in the Hibbert Journal in 1911. He strikes the 
vital spot in Bergson’s armor when he distinguishes between the ordinary 
idea of freedom which includes purposive choice and that of Bergson which 
looks upon freedom as an accident. He points out how when the exigency 
arises this notion of freedom is inconsistently discarded by Bergson for an 
appeal to determinism. That is to say, the original e/an vital becomes the 
determining source of the homogeneity to be found in the subjective and 
objective worlds. He shows how Bergson should have kept to the high road 
of freedom with which he had begun. 

He writes: “‘Creation, freedom, will—these doubtless are great things; 
but we cannot lastingly admire them unless we know their drift. We cannot, 
I submit, rest satisfied with what differs so little from the haphazard; joy is no 
fitting consequence of efforts which are so nearly aimless. If values are to be 
taken into account, it is surely better to invoke God with a purpose, than 
super-consciousness with none.” 

Mr. Balfour has the advantage of clearness and style and those already 
familiar with the essays will be glad to have them collected into one book. 


MANUAL OF MODERN SCOTS, by Wittram Grant, M. A., and James 
Main Dixon, Litt. Hum. D. Pp. xxii and 500, published by Cam- 
bridge University Press, London, 1921. 


Every one reads or has read his Burns and his Scott, but there is a growing 
habit of evading the vernacular passages and phrases or of misreading and 
misunderstanding them. Even in Scotland, the desire to speak the standard 
form of the tongue makes its youth grow up with but a slim acquaintance 
with their own fine literature; for Burns and Walter Scott are peerless in the 
lyric and the novel. 

And now there has come from the Cambridge University Press a portly 
volume by two specialists, Grant and Dixon’s Manual of Modern Scots, which 
is handled in the United States by the Macmillan Company. Mr. William 
Grant, who handles the phonetics in which he is an acknowledged master, 
is lecturer on phonetics at Aberdeen Training Center and at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity in Scotland; and Dr. James Main Dixon is professor of comparative 
literature at the University of Southern California. 

The book opens up in a definite and scholarly way a new avenue of enjoy- 
ment for those who have the misfortune not to have been born within the 
borders of the Scottish realm. ' 

The first part describes the sounds of Modern Scots with examples of their 
use written in the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. This 
enables the non-Scot to find the correct pronounciation of any Scottish word. 

The second section contrasts Scots grammar with English usage and is 
provided with abundant illustration. The third and fourth sections furnish 
an interesting collection of ballads and songs in parallel columns with phonetic 
transcriptions. The book is so well done and so much needed in its particular 
field that it is not at all extravagant to expect it to remain the standard 


authority for many years to come. 
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“We consider the appearance of this book,” says the Scottish Educational 
Journal, “a real event in Scots history. The price is certainly high, but it is 
worth every penny of it.” A journal of similar standing in London, Second- 
ary Education, is equally emphatic: ‘The authors of this comprehensive 
treatise on the modern Scots language and dialects have done a great service 
to the students of philology and grammar... We commend it most emphatic- 
ally to all who wish fully to appreciate the wonderful and robust literuatre 
of the Scottish people.” The London Notes and Queries, always on the 
lookout for a good thing, comments on the readableness of the grammatical 
portion: “To the lover of language it offers a feast. The dictionary reader 
will browse in its pages with delight: and that fortunate person who savors 
phrases as rudimentary epigrams will find an abundance of enjoyment, the 
wit and expressiveness of Scots—an idiom where its peculiar logic is a notice- 
able quality—gain in point by being seen in this system in its grammatical 
setting.” 

And the London Times, the “Thunderer,” in a long review closes with the 
same tribute to the services contributed to literature by Mr. Grant and 
Professor Dixon in the production of this manual. 

In days which mark a growing popularity of the Scottish this book is really 
indispensable to those who would read the dialect publicly as well as to those 
who would understand it either in written or spoken form. 


RUDOLF EUCKEN, his Life, Work and Travels by himself, translated by 
JoserH McCase. Pp. 216. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1922. 


This story of the life work and aims of Rudolf Eucken is sure to be met in 
America with widespread interest in spite of the misunderstandings that have 
sprung from the war. The story of his early childhood and of his love for 
and companionship with his mother is touching and serves to throw much 
light upon his own character of gentleness which is most obvious to those who 
have had the privilege of close personal acquaintance. 

__ Eucken’s comments upon the intellectual leaders of his day are especially 
illuminating and appreciative. Personalists will be eager to learn his re- 
action to Lotze, the great teacher of Bowne:— 


“With Lotze, who was undoubtedly the most important thinker 
of those decades, I never had much to do. His lectures were 
distinguished for their learning, clearness and acuteness; but 
they were too technical for most of the audience, and to me they 
offered little that was of use in regard to the problems which oc- 
cupied me. The first philosophical lecture I heard was in his 
class-room, and it dealt with the philosophy of religion. The 
various strains of reasoning in it were ably developed, but I 
found no broad lines of the whole. It seemed to me sometimes 
that he trusted too much to subtlety. We could not answer his 
arguments, but they did not entirely convince us. Psychology 
was his chief auxiliary, and it served well as an introduction to 
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the problems. I have often been unjust to this eminent thinker 
in my own mind, yet I certainly did not get from him what I 
mainly wanted: a firm conception of life. His philosophy seemed 
to me too much a matter of learning. It had too little bearing 
and influence on the totality of life.” 


Eucken seems particularly conscious of the apathy with which his work was 
received in Germany itself and mentions it several times. To an onlooker it 
would seem only natural in a people so completely given over to the ideals of 
materialism. Germany’s great failure lay perhaps in her choice of leaders. 
It would have been far better had she received, for intellectual leadership, 
Eucken instead of Ernst Haeckel. 

That Eucken was himself painfully conscious of this growing materialism 
is evidenced by what he has to say of the German Government in connection 
with the war:— 


“It was characteristic of the bureaucratic method that has 
spread over Germany like a thick net. This bureaucracy has no 
sense of proportion or discrimination. It thinks in rigid stand- 
ards, and it is incapable of entering into another mental attitude 
or appreciating any right of individuality. We are experiencing 
a brilliant result of its work! 

“T myself, in spite of my appreciation and admiration of the 
great political and diplomatic achievements of Bismarck, did 
not find an unadulterated pleasure in the situation. I had hoped 
that the progress in external things would be accompanied by an 
inner advance, and that life would find expression in individual 
action. Moreover, the new policy seemed to me to under- 
estimate the ideal factors of human society. 

“Their enterprise would, however, not have had such success 
with the masses, had not German life generally been devoid of 
any firm and elevating purpose. The average mental content 
was a mixture of intellectualism and naturalism, without any 
spiritual depth.” 


We are disappointed at what he says regarding the right of Germany to 
make the war, but it would probably be too soon to expect any other ex- 
pression from one whose patriotism so imbues him with the German point of 
view. 

We turn rather with pleasure to his expressions of personal faith which are 
exalted and which accord with what we have previously known of him. They 
form his distinctive message to our time and the passing years will not ob- 
scure them:— 


“I had held the belief that a higher power cared for men in 
general and me in particular, and that I might trust it. This 
faith I have never for a moment abandoned, though I have made 
an independent criticism of the ecclesiastical creed that I inherit- 
ed.” 

“It was, and is, quite clear to me that nothing but the attain- 
ment of a spiritual content of life will save mankind from an in- 
ner collapse.” 
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The situation and the task of the present age is thus set forth: 


To many, the breaking of his silence toward the many American and 
English readers who had learned to love and appreciate him will be a source 
of real joy. We trust the appearance of the book at this time may contribute 
aan 3) of reappraisal and better understanding, making possible a re- 

all forces which believe that society at large cannot be saved with- 
out a mighty return to those spiritual realities which alone make humanity 
great. 


uniting o 


“Our most urgent problem is, therefore, how to bring about 
a moral and spiritual strengthening, if not arevolution. Weneed 
a radical renewal of the spiritual life;— 

“Modern humanity—or at least a large part of it—would 
abandon all inner connections and rely entirely upon its own 
strength. It believes that it is capable of meeting any tasks by a 
closer concentration of its elements; that in its ceaseless striving 
it could raise up a tower as high as heaven. This attitude, with 
its severance of all inner connections, must end in destroying 
the conditions of real greatness. 

“A heavy task thus confronts us. There will be no issue from 
our present confusion until we succeed in bringing together 
once more the two great problems of our time. We have to com- 
bine the problem of spirit and the problem of man and help them 
to a fruitful cooperation. The problem of spirit must come first, 
but man has his rights; and our fate will be decided according as 
we do or do not find the means of this adjustment. For that we 
need, not only original and even great men, but illuminating and 
elevating spiritual forces; and both need the assistance of the 
superior vital power which conditions and shapes our life and 
work. 

“Until the war occurred I looked forward to a quiet close of my 
activity. All know how the life, not only of Germany, but of the 
whole world, has meantime changed. There has been a ter- 
rible revolution, and it has brought all man’s problems to an 
acute stage. From a sense of possession we have passed to a 
laborious and feverish search. At every step new duties spring 
upon us. We thought that we had received a rich heritage of 
culture, and now our whole tradition is shattered, and the very 
foundations of our life are disturbed. We hoped for an inner 
concentration of humanity, as civilization and religion demanded, 
and the whole race is split into sharp antagonisms. We looked 
forward to an advance of the race, particularly a moral advance, 
and we have now to admit that untruth and injustice dominate 
our generation, and that there is little room for real goodness.” 
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THE GROUP MIND, A Sketch of the Principles of Collective Psychology 
with Some Attempt to Apply Them to the Interpretation of National 
Life and Character, by Wittiam McDovaatt, F. R. S., Professor of 
Psychology at Harvard University. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1920. Pp. xxii and 418. 


Whatever Dr. McDougall writes is certain to attract wide attention by 
reason of his scholarly ability, his clear style and the painstaking character 
of his work. The Group Mind is no exception to this rule. It is a study of 
group psychology as the name implies, and is of the utmost importance to 
students of the social sciences of the present day. He helps to clear up much 
confused ground and lays down principles which cannot safely be overlooked. 
The question of race and nationality looms upon the horizon of the present 
generation as one of the most important and at the same time as one of the 
most dangerous of problems requiring solution and here we have the calm, 
dispassionate, scientific and philosophical contribution of a distinguished 
scholar. 

The author calls attention to the scrappy or fragmentary nature of much 
that has done service as group psychology when he declares that in the past 
men “have relied upon the crude unanalysed psychological conceptions of 
popular speech; often they went further, and aspiring to explain the pheno- 
mena they described, made vast assumptions about the constitution and 
working of the human mind. Thus, for example, Renan when he sought to 
explain some feature of the history of a nation or society, was in the habit 
like many others, of ascribing it to some peculiar instinct which he postulated 
for this particular purpose, such as a political or a religious instinct or an 
instinct of subordination or of organization. Comte made egoism and 
altruism the two master forces of the mind. Sir Henry Maine asserted that 
‘satisfaction and impatience are the two great sources of political conduct,’ 
and after, asserting that ‘no force acting on mankind has been less carefully 
examined than Party, and yet none better deserves examination,’ he was 
content to conclude that ‘Party is probably nothing more than a survival 
and a consequence of the primitive combativeness of mankind.’ More 
recently Professor Giddings has discovered the principal force underlying 
all human associations in Consciousness of Kind. Butler and the intuitive 
moralists postulated ‘conscience’ or moral sense as something innately 
present in the souls of men; while the creators of the classical school of 
political economy were for the most part content to assume that man isa 
purely rational being who always intelligently pursues his own best interest, 
a false premise from which they deduced some conclusions that have not 
withstood the test of time. Similar vague assumptions may be found in 
almost every work on the social sciences—all illustrating the need for a 
psychology more concrete than the older individual psychology, as a basis 
for these sciences, a positive science, not of some hypothetical Robinson 
Crusoe, but of the mental life of men as it actually unfolds itself in the families, 
tribes, nations, societies of all sorts, that make up the human world.” 

McDougall clearly shows that progress in civilization comes not through 
racial inheritance as such but rather through the absorption of racial tradi- 
tions, customs and mental outlooks of those groups into which men are born. 
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“Throughout the evolution of civilization, progress of every kind, increase 
of knowledge or improvement of morality, has been due to the birth of more 
or less exceptional individuals, individuals varying ever so slightly from the 
ancestral type and capable, owing to this variation, of making some new and 
original adaptation of action, or of perceiving some previously undiscovered 
relation between things. : 

“These new acquisitions, first made by individuals, are, if true or useful, 
sooner or later imitated or accepted by the society of which the original- 
minded individual is a member, and then, becoming incorporated in the 
traditional stock of knowledge and morality, are thereby placed at the service 
of all members of that society.” ; 

He believes the crossing of distinct races leads to deterioration as it makes 
the individual the inheritor of social outlooks which are conflicting and from 
each of which he feels himself detached. Out of this disharmony springs 
mental and moral disintegration. 

“It is on the moral, rather than the intellectual, side of the mind that the 
disharmony seems to make itself felt most strongly; and the moral detach- 
ment of the crossbred from the moral traditions of both the parent stocks is 
possibly due in part to a certain lack of innate compatibility with those 
traditions, as well as to social ostracism; the crossbred can assimilate neither 
tradition so easily and completely as the pure-bred stocks.” 

On the side of individual psychology the book has the defects to be expected 
of an idealist of McDougall’s type, but which seem all the more unaccountable 
in view of the general clearness of discussion. Here he is able to make the 
individual personality no better than a system of conscious states and finds 
his chief impetus to this conclusion in Morton Prince’s work on dissociated 
personalities. If there is to be unity of personality it must lie in the unity of 
the common center of experience and if this were not so there could be no 
curing of dissociated personality, a recovery of the normal standard of 
reference. In all her moods of “Sally” and all the rest Miss Beauchamp con- 
fesses to a deeper knowledge which transcended the mood, that she ought not 
to let herself become Sally. It was this real consciousness of the enduring 
subject of experience which outreached particular moods or systems of 
conscious states and made recovery possible. 


COMMON-SENSE ETHICS, by C. E. M. Joab, Late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Joun Locke Scholar in Mental and Moral Philos- 
ophy in the University of Oxford. Published by E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. 207. 


This treatise examines Utilitarianism, Intuitionalism and Platonism as 
the three main groups of philosophical ethical theories, classing Christ’s 
ethical code as an “unofficial” system which is “too practical to come within 
the scope of philosophy. . .”. The author’s opinion is that a system of 
practical ethics is preferable to a philosophical theory, in spite of the fact 
that practical or common-sense ethics has no ultimate standard of morality. 
Describing impulse as the essence of personality he builds up a system of 
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empirical, ethical impulse-values on the metaphysical basis of Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine of will as “the fundamental, formative principle of the world. . . . 
which is neither rational nor conscious.” 

C. G. BEARDSLEE. 


MORAL THEORY, an Introduction to Ethics, by G. C. Fiexp, Lecturer in 
Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. Published by E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York, 1912. Pp. 214. 


The author examines Kant’s Metaphysic of Morals and finds that he fails 
to determine a reason for moral action. A similar failure is briefly indicated 
in several English systems. The author then analyses Aristotle’s ethics and 
concludes that Aristotle does present moral facts in a way to explain why they 
are motives for action but makes morality selfish in his definition of end as 
some condition of self. Mr. Field’s suggestion is that enlightened love is the 
chief ethical category. This interpretation he applies to some common 
ethical problems and then concludes with observations on metaphysics and 
moral practice. 


—C. G. B.— 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE 


THE BEGGARS VISION, by Brookes More. The Cornhill Publishing 
Co., Boston, 1921., pp. xvi-61. 


RED POPPIES IN THE WHEAT, by Joun RicHarp Moretanp. James 
T. White and Co., New York, 1921. Pp. 97. 


STAR-DUST AND GARDENS, by Vircinia Taytor McCormick. Pri- 
vately printed. Pp. 77. 


In the introduction to The Beggars Vision, Stanley Braithwaite points out 
the effort made by Mr. More to bridge through symbolism and the common 
fundamental of love the disparity between the religions of the world, or rather 
to show the identity of the common elements in all religious aspiration. He 
writes: ‘One sees at once that Mr. More’s vision in the poems bridges 
religions, Christian and Pagan, across which Love travels from race to race, 
from era to era, now in the guise of a virtue, now in the guise of a Moral 
Grace, but always in the same body and substance, and eternally with the 
same glowing countenance”. 6 

Mr. More writes with a wealth of symbolism and a vagueness of mysticism 
which is difficult for the average person to understand and appreciate. It is 
a volume rather for those who delight in the mysterious and the abstract. 
The book discloses marked literary gift. 
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Red Poppies in the Wheat, the poem which gives its name to John Richard 
Moreland’s volume of verse is typical of the beauty, delicacy and imagery 
of the choice verses that fill the book. Here it is: 


Life is red poppies in the wheat, 
Love be not late! 
Keen is time’s sickle; years are fleet; 
Life is red poppies in the wheat, 
Filled with brave dreams and crimson sweet 
But bound by fate! 
Life is red poppies in the wheat, 
Love be not late! 


Moreland is a poet of life. He catches the tragedy of the commonplace 
and appreciates the depth and meaning of the average day and expresses it 
with unusual power. His philosophy of life is expressed in such poems as 
The Little Sin, once a weakling but grown a giant now, in Treasure, and in 
Recompence. Sometimes his mood is almost too over-whelming for those 
who have tasted tragedy, as in the clear cut but beautiful The Coward Dawn. 


I hate the dawn; I hate the cold gray dawn; 

It creeps so hungrily from the vast unknown, 
Visible silence like a ghastly moan, 

Waking the trembling wood and pallid lawn, 
Prowling, it seeks fair food to feed upon, 

Till the royal sun above the orient zone 

Leaps to arouse and kiss and claim his own: 
Then on a sudden, coward-like is gone! 

For one I love, with hair of dull red gold, 

With sad, sweet eyes, and pale and lovely face, 
Like a Madonna, gentle, with a trace 

Of suffering... .though her heart was high and bold, 
Dawn wrapped within his chill gray mantle’s fold 
And kissed and killed her in his cold embrace. 


In “Tears”, we have that which will appeal to every father and mother: 


At twilight when I put his toys away 

My little lad’s lip quivers and a tear 

Gems each blue eye; his heart is rent with fear 
Lest when the amber glory of the day 

Illume his snow-white bed and call, “Come play”, 
He may not find those things his heart holds dear; 
An old tin top; a train with broken gear, 

A headless horse that once was dashing gay. 

You smile at childish tears? Lo! age hath toys 
To which it fondly clings till death’s chill hand 
Puts them aside, and all remembered joys 

Are wells of grief too deep to understand; 

Yet as with morn my lad finds fears were vain, 
So death shall give to age its toys again. 
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Additional interest is lent Mr. Moreland’s work because as editor of The 
Lyric he is leading a remarkable revival of literary activity in the South. 

We know few volumes of verse which embody so distinctly a feminine grace 
as Star Dust and Gardens by Virginia Taylor McCormick who is associated 
with Mr. Moreland in the editorship of The Lyric. Mrs. McCormick’s 
volume discloses the heart interests of a wife and mother and we have gardens 
and flowers and children set forth with a peculiar winsomeness and charm. 
Her land of Heart’s Desire is asshesays........ “by the hearthstone of 
a home, where crisps the crackling oak-wood fire’. 

With the new world of feminism, in which we very much believe, opening 
before us it is a pleasure to be reassured that the finer qualities which dis- 
tinguish women’s work are not to be lost. 


A strong and optimistic note characterizes the whole volume as in “4 
Prayer for Life’. 


To know no fear that night may bring, 
To face undaunted each day’s sun, 

To feel as youth is left behind 
That I a goodly race have run; 
Have drunk life’s cup of joy and sorrow, 
Yet undismayed await the morrow. 
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thropological and Statistical Study by James H. Leusa, Professor of 
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ESSAYS IN FREEDOM AND REBELLION, by Henry W. Nevinson. 
Published by Yale University Press, New Haven, 1921, pp. 213. 
RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE, by Jonn Wricut Bucxuam, Professor of 
Christian Theology in Pacific School of Religion. Published by The 

Abingdon Press, New York, 1922. Pp. 128. 

OUR UNCONSCIOUS MIND, and How to Use It, by Freperick Pierce- 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, 1922. Pp. ix and 323. 
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Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia University. Published 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THEOPHAGY, by Preservep 
SmirH, Ph. D. Published by The Open Court Publishing Comapny, 
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ERNEST RENAN, by Lewis Freeman Morr, Professor of English in the 
College of the City of New York. Published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, 1921. Pp. v and 461. 

THE TRUTHS WE LIVE BY, by Jay Wittiam Hupson, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Missouri. Published by D. Appleton 
and Company, 1921. Pp. x and 307. 
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A. & C. Black, LTD., London, 1919. Pp. 215. 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


Mary Sinton Letcu, daughter of the late Charlton T. Lewis, one of the 
former editors of the New York Evening Post, has now in press a volume of 
verse “The Waggon and the Star”. We rejoice in presenting some of her 
work to our Personauist readers. Mrs. Leitch lives at ““Wycherley”, 
Lynnhaven, Virginia. 


JoserHineE Hammonp is winning an enviable reputation as essayist and 
lecturer. Her contributions to THe Personatist and other Reviews are 
attracting wide attention. 


Frep SHERWIN is a young college student who gives promise for the future. 


Joun Wricut Buckuam has been sympathetic and helpful to our enter- 
prise from the very beginning. He is Professor of Christian Theology at 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


Epoar S. Bricutman will be read with special interest because he now 
occupies the Chair of Philosophy at Boston University made famous by 
Dr. Borden Parker Bowne, and is ably keeping up the tradition for clearness 
and efficiency. 


Eve Woopsurn Leary is a newcomer to the Personauist circle, and 
her appeal for books in the newly made homes of our generation will find 
wide sympathy. 
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Einstein’s Theory and Modern Philosophy : 
Out of Eden : 


Along the Bookshelf 


Is Belief in Immortality Passing? . 
Immortality and the Modern Mind: Lake. 
Immortality and Theism: Fenn. 


The Belief in God and Immortality. Leuba. 


Synthesizing Modern Thought . . 
The Reign of Relativity: Haldane. 
The Analysis of Mind: Russell. 


Throwing Personality to the Psychons . 
Activism: Eno. 
Personality: Heath. 
The Ways of Life: Ward. 
Vital and Social Factors in Religious Belief: Lewis. 
Bible and Spade: Peters. 
The Inner Witness of the Fourth Gospel: Keister. 
Essays in Freedom and Rebellion: Nevinson. 
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The Gentle Sursonalilt 
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Reality: A world of persons in a personal world. 
To the Gentle Personalist 
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HE questionaire recently sent to our sub- 
scribers brought many responses and more 
are on the way. The suggestions made were 
valuable and in-so-far as they are feasible 
will be followed. Some did forget that among 
other things we must have subscribers in order 
to be effective, but the suggestions were most 
kindly. The greater number of replies indicated 
“no change desired” which would be editorial 
heaven if we dared to trust it. One demanded 
“more signs of careful research—higher standards” 
as against a number who considered them too high 
already. We shall do our best but not enter into 
the debate. 


One writes, “Don’t treat Bowne as a pope. 
Include standpoints not too remote from your own. 
Fight Bryan and the Fundamentalists who are 
trying to re-establish the Inquisition, contrary 
to the A. B. C. of the philosophic spirit.” 


The most pleasing of all to the editor was 
from “Uncle Henry”, whose modesty would 
keep him anonymous but for whose judgment the 
editor has greater respect than for his own:— 
“The mystery of an ideal journal in Philosophy is 
too far beyond me that I should attempt to 
specify its exact components. You are doing well. 
Just go ahead according to your best discretion.” 
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